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and Strength 


For Simplicity 


Price $25.00 Net 





Two reasons make the Fox “Sterling- 
worth” grade possible—we already have 
the most modern gun factory; no further 


investment is necessary. And we have stan- 
dardized the drop, weight, ete. This en- 
ables us to manufacture the parts in quan- 
tities at a fraction of the cost of single 
pieces, 


The Fox “Sterlingworth” grade was made 
possible on account of the perfect equip- 
ment and organization of the Fox plant, be- 
ing equipped with the finest tools and fix- 
tures that were ever constructed for the 
manufacture of shotguns. The entire gun 
is produced under what is known in manu- 
the maximum and minimum 
limit system, which enables a factory like 
ours to make the highest quality guns at 
the minimum price, 


The 


facturing as 


Fox “Sterlingworth” grade is a 
worthy member of the Fox “family.” This 
means perfection of materials, workman- 
ship and operation, 
It is a real Fox with Fox name on it. 
Coil springs which can never weaken nor 
break are used throughout. The new non- 
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With Automatic Ejector $37.50 Net 





A Real A. H. Fox Gun 
at a Price Everybody 


Can Afford 


It has long been the ambition of the makers that the A. H. Fox 
Gun should be the universal gun as well as the quality gun. The 


Fox Sterlinsworth 


is the answer. A genuine full quality Fox Gun at a price which puts it 
within the reach of any man who can afford even an ordinarily good gun 


breakable coil spring fore-end fastener is 
the simplest and strongest in existence, It 
can never loosen, 


The new cocking slide and other work- 
ing parts are made of chrome-nickel steel 
and are ten times as strong as ordinary 
gun parts, 


The taper bolt holds tight forever, even 
under the strain of the heaviest charges of 
smokeless powder, 


The Fox 
spected and 


“Sterlingworth” is carefully in- 
tested, both with regulation 


loads and the excessive proof-house loads 
of smokeless. 
The balance and handling of the Fox 


“Sterlingworth” is fully and liberally guar- 
anteed in every respect. 


If your dealer nasn’t the Fox “Sterling- 
worth,” give us his name and address and 
we will send you our catalog and see that 
you get what you want. One standard of 
quality—the highest; one standard of price 
—the lowest, $25.00 net—with automatic 
ejector $37.50, Other grades $37.50 to $362 
net, 


4654 North 18th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Number 4+ 


AN ARTISTIC FISHING TRIP 


CHAS. 


The Artist, the Artiste, the Brown 
Lady and the ‘‘Medicine Man’’ (that’s 
me) all went camping for trout on Inde- 
pendence Creek. You probably do not 
know where that is, but that’s what I’m 
going to tell you. 

The Artist went because he wanted tu 
collect several sections of the beautiful 
landscape, spread them on canvas and 
take them back to New York and show 
the folks there what they were missing 
by living in a city. The ‘‘ Medicine 
Man’’ went because, while the Artist 
was capturing bits of hill and stream, 
light and shadow, he (the ‘‘ Medicine 
Man’’) did not wish the Artiste and the 
Brown Lady to suffer from hunger. 

It was a merry little party , that 
boarded the steamer ‘‘Northern’’ that 
summer day for the extreme conclusion 
of Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho. Just we 
four and no more. The trip up the lake 
is an experience in itself. The Artist 
sat on the pilot deck and painted, in 
imagination, the old rock-ribbed hills 
that rose from the water’s edge, tipped 
with snowy clouds and shot with gleam- 
ing sunshine. He painted the sparkling 
water and the emerald islands that rose 


S. MOODY, M. D. 


from it. He even painted a portrait of 
the antiquated German who keeps a 
country store on the lake shore, when 
that old Teuton came down to the 
steamer landing for his mail. I know 
he painted these things, for I have seen 
them smiling up at me out of the pages 
of magazines. 

It was nearing sunset when we 
rounded the point and steamed into the 
little harbor at Lakeview, where we 
waved a welcome to Uncle John Flewel!l 
ling, the Nestor of the place, who was 
awaiting our arrival. Privately, Uncle 
John looked askance at the importations 
from New York, but the genjal hand- 
clasp and the hearty laugh of the Ar- 
tiste reassured him, and he soon voted 
her a ‘‘good fellow’’ than which thers 
eould be no higher encomium coming 
from him. 

We tumbled the camp duffel off the 
deck and Uncle John got busy stowing 
it away on the dock. I could see him 
scratching his scanty locks and mentally 
wondering how he was to pack the entire 
outfit on three cayuses. His wonder 
found expression when the stevedore 
rolled off a small steamer trunk. He 
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halted, after setting the innocent little 
trunk down, wiped his face with a red 
handkerchief and remarked to _ the 
Brown Lady: 

‘*Well, where’s the dresser and com- 
mode ?’’ 

The Brown Lady knows Uncle John 
and his whims. ‘‘Oh, they are coming 
along, Uncle John. Why, did you think 
we had forgotten them ?’’ 

‘‘No, you never forget anything. Only 


hide so much grandeur away in the 
hills. 

Independence Creek is really a small 
river and it lies across the hills from 
Pend Oreille. The stream is one of the 
tributaries of the Coeur d’Alene and is 
well known to Western anglers. <A dim 
trail winds up over the ‘‘hog back,’ 
then dips down through a wilderness of 
great white pine and cedar timber, 
where no man has his dwelling. Some 


LAKEVIEW. 


I thought the roustabout had forgotten 
to unload them, that was all.’’ 

This is not a story of Lakeview; I may 
write that sometime. We pitched camp 
on the shore and fell asleep, listening to 
the lap of the water on the shingle. It 
took two or three days for the Eastern 
people to get their mountain legs under 
them; then, too, the novelty of the sit- 
uation rather upset them. The Artiste 
sat on the shore all day and looked out 
across the blue water at the purple hills 
beyond and wondered how God could 


years ago the government planted 5,000,- 
000 rainbow trout in the Coeur d’Alene - 
and these very promptly sought the up- 
per waters, Independence among others. 
The stream fairly swarms with these 
trout, now grown to great size, and the 
angler finds the ideal—and more. 

Uncle John came down one morning 
to take us across the divide. He brought 
a mountain hack, for part of the dis- 
tance could be made on wheels, and two 
stout cayuse horses to pack the outfit. 
It was one of these, about the size of a 





A MAGAZINE OF 


Cotswold ram, that furnished us with 
our first adventure. The little animal 
was laden with the cooking tools. She 


stood as meek as a sheep with a demure 


maidenly expression on her countenance 
while the packing process was going on. 
After the packing was done, and while 
the packer was engaged with the other 
animal, Uncle John sat in the tail of the 
hack holding the already packed animal 
by a rope. The ladies had retired into 


THE WEST 285 
ist and I arrived on the scene in time 
to witness the fall. There was a com- 
motion beneath the folds of that tent 
not unlike the billows of the canvas sea 
in the spectacular Ben Hur show; then 
a muffled voice came up out of the 
depths, ‘‘Maynard, don’t you dare to 
lift that tent.’’ 

‘Why, my dear?”’ 

‘*Because we haven’t many clothes on 
at present.’’ 





UNCLE JOHN FLEWELLING AND A “LITTLE PUSSY” HE KILLED. 


a tent for the purpose of changing their 
raiment for one more suited to mountain 
work. The little animal stepped around 
and managed to get the trail rope under 
her tail. The things began happening 
in such rapid and startling succession 
that it would have required more than 
one man to keep track of them. — Uncle 
John clung to the rope and the mare 
pirouetted around until she got it across 
the tent. There was no marching seven 
times around and blowing ram’s horns, 
but that tent fell all the same. The Art- 


Meanwhile the excited equine was do- 
ing some high and lofty tumbling, scat- 
tering camp equipage promiscuously 


about the scenery. I afterward rescued 
my favorite frying pan from the 
branches of a fir tree thirty feet from 
the ground. The Dutch oven we never 
did find. Uncle John hung onto the 
rope and expressed his feelings in for- 
cible and elegant Anglo-Saxon. The 
Artist. and I carefully lifted the tent 
poles and held them until the feminine 
portion of the expedition managed to 
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array themselves in enough khaki to ap- 
pear respectably in public. 

From the little village of Lakeview 
the old road trails up over the mountain 
to the abandoned Webber mine. It is 
impossible to imagine a more pictur- 
esque road than this. It ambles along 
the side of a towering mountain with 
dark basaltic cliffs frowning hundreds 
of feet above you, then dips down and 
crosses brawling streams on flimsy pole 
bridges, skirts an open space with a tiny 
cabin nestling in the distance sur- 
rounded by orchard trees, then crosses 
a narrow, rocky canon and mounts the 
hill proper. For several miles the wagon 
trail winds in and out around the shoul- 
ders of the hill, shaded by overhanging 
bushes, crossed by rapid little spring 
brooks whose waters are as cold as the 
snows that feed them; ever the traveler 
looks back at the broad lake shimmering 
in the sunlight, and down at the swift 
stream whose music is softened by the 
distance. 








We halted at a spring to rest the 
horses and secure a drink. 

‘‘This is MeDonald’s spring,’’ re- 
marked Uncle John, who was driving. 
‘‘There’s a story connected with this 
spring.”’ 

‘‘Tell us, Uncle John,’’ begged the 
Artiste. 

“This Angus McDonald was a 
freighter for the Webber people when 
the mine was running. A great over- 
bearing brute of a man without a friend 
in camp. The road right here gets 
mighty muddy in the spring, and when 
McDonald was coming in with a load 
one day he mired down here. He tried 
to get the horses to pull the wagon out 
until one of them gave up and laid 
down. I guess he beat the horse nearly 
to death, but it would not get up and 
pull. Finally he got mad and cut some 
dry limbs off a tree and built a fire 
under the horse’s feet. Just about that 
time one of the boys from the mine 
who was going down to the steamboat 


LAKEVIEW STEAMER COMING IN 








ENTERING THE MEADOW. 


landing happened along and saw him. 
*¢ “What in hell are you trying to do?’ 
he asked. 


‘**T’m_ trying to make this infernal 


horse pull, and I’ll cook the d——d feet 
off him if he don’t, too.’ 

**Tt wasn’t but about three miles back 
to camp, and the fellow turned around 


and hiked it back. He tumbled into the 
bunk house and told us about what Me- 
Donald was doing. Along about 9 
o’clock we heard him coming. He un- 
hitched his team and came into the bunk 
house. Indian Joe was standing behind 
the door with a rope. As soon as the 
teamster stepped inside, Joe lassoed him, 
and before he could kick loose we had 
him tied hand and foot. 

‘*We loaded him into a buckboard and 
hauled him down to where he had the 
fire built. Some of the boys cut more 
wood and built the fire up until it was 
good and hot. Then we untied him and 
told him to step into the coals and step 
lively at that. He tried to beg off, but 
it wasn’t any use. One of us covered 
-him with .a_ revolver and promised to 
shoot the daylights out of him if he 
didn’t get into the fire. We made him 


stand in the fire until the bottoms of 
his feet were blistered, then said to him, 
‘Now, you miserable skunk, you hit the 
trail down the hill, and don’t you ever 
show your ugly face in this country 
again, or we will hang you.’ He never 
did.’’ Unele John chirruped to the 
horses and we moved up the hill. 
often wondered if I couldn’t name the 
man that held that gun. 
Of course we left the ax. 


I have 


No camping 
trip is complete without leaving some- 
thing behind, usually the ax, for that is 
the tool that you can least afford to do 
without. We stopped at the Webber 
mine for lunch, and I cut the wood for 
the coffee and stuck the ax in a eedar 
stump. When we packed up after lunch 
the packer failed to discover it, nor was 
the omission apparent until we had pro- 
ceeded to a point where we could hear 
the dashing of the waters of Indepen- 
dence Creek in its narrow canon. The 
packer went back and recovered the use- 
ful utensil. 

The trail crosses Independence Creek 
at a tumble-down cabin, deserted now 
these many years. The main trail winds 
up the steep hill on the opposite side 
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GOING OVER THE RANGE 


down the stream 
through a tangle of undergrowth and 
dense pine woods to another deserted 
cabin some two miles below. 


and another winds 


We were 
there in the ‘‘forest primeval ;’’ hardly 
any evidence of man’s oceupancy was to 
be seen. We camped in the massive 
white pines beside which all other trees 
are insignificant, man a pigmy. As the 
sun got him to bed Uncle John and the 
packer left us, with the parting admoni- 
tion to the ladies not to allow the bears 
to carry them off. * 

We cooked our supper by the light of 
the resinous pine knots, and I may add 
in passing that we fought the mosquitoes 
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by the same light. The mosquitoes of 
this region are not the least attractive 
features of the country. We of the West 
are proud of the immensity of our prod- 
ucts and our pride extends to our live- 
stock. Out here we have none of the 
diminutive scrub mosquitoes of the 
effete East; ours are the thoroughbred 
stock, any one of them warranted to ex- 
tract blood through a copper preserving 
kettle. They are courteous, friendly, 
hospitable mosquitoes, always ready to 
extend a welcome to the stranger within 
their gates. The Artist tried to paint 
the portrait of one, but it would not give 
him a satisfactory sitting. 

Though it is getting ahead of my 
story, I must tell how the Artiste saw 


‘the bear. Unele John’s warning had not 
to] 


fallen upon deaf ears. The ladies were 








SCENE ON LAKE PEND OREILLE. 








on the constant watch for that expected 
bear. On this particular day (we had 
been in camp several days then) it was 
the duty of the Artiste to clean up the 
breakfast dishes. The Artist, the Brown 
Lady and yours truly set off down the 
stream—-the Artist to paint, the Brown 
Lady to mind the mosquitoes off him 
and yours truly to supply the larder 
with trout for lunch. 

We were about a half mile down the 
stream. The Artist had erected his ease! 
and was sketching, the Brown Lady was 
armed with a stout club herding the 
mosquitoes away, while yours truly had 
just wet a Royal Coachman, when we 
heard a scream that would put all the 
banshees in Ireland out of business. 
The scream was followed by another 
which sounded like the dying shriek of 
a steam calliope. I dropped my rod and 


struck the trail back to camp. The oth- 
ers followed, but inasmuch as my legs 
are longer, I outdistanced them badly in 
About half way I met the Ar- 


the race. 





JUST TROUT. 

















tiste coming down the trail, her hair fly- 
ing, her face a picture of terror. 
“‘Bear!’’ she yelled and fell into my 
arms. When the Artist and the Brown 
Lady arrived a few minutes later they 
interrupted a tableau which, under 
other conditions I might have had some 
difficulty in explaining. I turned the 
Artiste over to her natural protector, 
drew my revolver and hastened into 
camp. No bear in sight. Likewise no 
ham that had been hanging on a branch 
of a fir tree. Ergo, no stewed peaches, 
no honey, no sugar, the dishes scattered 
in confusion, the beds pawed into a mess. 
The bear had been there, all right. 
When the Artiste had recovered her 
breath she told her story. She was busy 
with the eamp work when she happened 
to glance around to see a rather corpu- 
lent black bear sitting on his haunches, 
his mouth open, tongue lolling out and 
a smile upon his countenance. A few 
brief seconds after this apparition 
dawned -upon her. sight was when -we 
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heard the first note of alarm. When the 
momentary motor paralysis had passed 
away was when we heard the second 
alarm note, and about that same time 
the Artiste started for where we were. 
The bear must have been of steady 
nerve, for it never feazed him a bit when 
he heard that scream, though of course 
he may have been deaf. When the Ar- 
tiste vacated the camp Bruin proceeded 
to help himself to a square meal at our 
expense. The ham seemed to be an after- 
thought; he evidently took that home to 
the children. 

It is a little difficult for even me to 
write a book of days of a fishing trip, 
where it is get up in the morning, cook 
breakfast, go out and snag enough trout 
in 15 minutes to last all day, loaf in the 
sunshine, listen to the birds and watch 
the insects. One day is so much like 
another that the mere narration becomes 
monotonous. 

The Artist was not much of a fisher- 
man, the Brown Lady loves more the 
flowers and butterflies, but the Artiste 
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had an ambition to hook a big trout 
about which to tell when she returned 
to the East. I was pressed into service 
to help her satisfy that ambition. We 
selected a pleasant spot down the stream 
where we were to spend the day. The 
Artist and the Brown Lady kept camp 
while the Artiste and I proceeded to 
land that trout. Just below where we 
had camped the stream swept around a 
eurve, struck a ledge of rock, then 
boiled away into a long rapid, below 
which lay a deep, still pool, skirted by 
a sand bar. Trout anglers will recog- 
nize the picture. Upon this sand bar 
I stationed the Artiste with my 4-ounce 
greenheart in her hand. 

‘‘Now east upon the rapid and allow 
the fly to float down into that still water 
below.”’ 

She followed instructions as nearly as 
possible. The fly drifted down the 
stream and a big one rose for it. 

‘‘Pull!’’ I yelled. 

She gave a sort of spasmodic yank at 
the line, but the trout missed. Once 
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more she tried with the same result. 
Several times that big trout tried to get 
himself hooked without success. I hunt- 
ed around in the grass until I located a 
fat grasshopper, then removed the fly, 
knotted on a plain hook and impaled the 
grasshopper upon it. 

‘‘Now, toss that out on the riffle and 
allow it to float down into the still 
water.’’ 

After two or three ineffectual at- 
tempts the Artiste managed to get the 
grasshopper started down stream. He 
floated out to where the water was some- 
what quiet, and sank. I was standing 
where I could see down into the water. 
A big fellow waltzed out from beneath 
a rock, nabbed the grasshopper and 
started home. The Artiste felt the pull 
and tried the qualities of the rod. It 
would not be at all proper to say the 
fun began, for it was anything but fun 
for me to watch the performance. My 


pet greenheart was attached to that fish, 
and the way in which the Artiste han- 
dled the rod was anything but scientific. 
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OTHER SIDE. 


I fully expected to hear the rod snap at 
any moment. 

‘*Let him have more line,’’ 
in terror. 

She took her hand off the reel and 
the line went buzzing off like a flock of 
bumblebees. 

**Stop him; stop him!’’ I howled. 

‘You stop him yourself if you want 
him stopped,’’ the Artiste snapped. 

No, my dear angler friend, she did not 
break the rod. By some accident the 
rod escaped. The fish gradually tired 
out and came in. I waded into the 
water and kicked him ashore, then 
heaved a sigh about the length of a sec- 
tion of garden hose. I exercised my 
hypnotic powers to induce her to give 
me the rod and carry her trophy back 
to camp. 

Ah, me! The longest day must end. 
The most enjoyable outings must yield 
to the stern necessities of the bread and 
butter mill. Our time limit expired. 
Uncle John came and carried us back to 
civilization and work. 


I yelled 
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DON 


Hold on, partner, take your hat off, 
Set your gun against that tree, 
Yonder lies my good old Don dog; 
A better hound you'll never see, 

I have run gray fox in Dixie, 

And the red ones up in Maine; 
railed the grizzlies in the Rockies, 
Caught the ’possum in the cane; 

Kode to packs in Merry England, 
Hunted jacks out on the plain— 
But as good a dog as Don was, 
I shall never own again. 

Dogs aren’t human, I’ll admit it, 
But they’re truer than your wife; 
Kick and cuff them, even starve them 

Yet they’ll stick to you through life. 
What about Don? Well, I’ll tell you: 
I was broke, and sick, and blue, 
When I first heard Don a-running, 
With his voice so sweet and true. 
I’d been thumped by all the doctors, 
Taken dope and pills galore; 
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‘hen they sent me to the North Woods 
Said I had a few months more. 

Nothing up there seemed to help me— 
I was feeling pretty sore— 

Fifty hard-earned plunks Don cost me, 
Yet his music sweet and clear 

Brought me back to health and fortuns: 
So at fifty was he dear? 

Yes, I sure am good for eighty, 
But I never can deny 


‘that my tramps and nounts with “Old 
Don” 
Stopped the choir’s “Sweet By and 
By.” 
See that log camp over yonder? 
That’s my home when I’m up here; 
That’s where Don lived, fed and cared 
for; . 
’Twas his home for many a year. 
Partner, I’m a little lonely, 
And I’ve shed a tear or two. 
If you’d lost a pal like “Old Don” 
Tell me, partner, wouldn’t you? 


AN ITHACA GUN MAKER. 






































A TYPICAL NEW BRUNSWICK LAKE AND CABIN. 


A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE HUNT 








An old-time sportsman’s story of an interesting and successful hunt 
for moose near Bryenton, North County, Nev Brunswick, Can 








CYRUS THOMPSON 


When a lad some 10 years of age, my 
father had a niece and her husband visit- 
ing him from Maine, from which state 
father had emigrated to Illinois many 
years before. Their name was Jones. 
He had been a school teacher and inci- 
dentally a moose hunter. 

Of winter evenings they would dis- 
course entertainingly of Maine and of 
its people, to all of which I was, though 
a small boy, an eager and ready listener. 
Jones would tell of his prowess as a 
moose hunter, and I thought him a very 


remarkable man, and unknowingly he 
then and there may have moulded my 
plastic mind into a sportsman and moose 
hunter, for as ‘‘the twig is bent, so is the 
tree inclined.”’ 

For many years I have hunted big 
game, this story being an account of my 
fourth hunt into Canada after that noble 
animal, the moose ; and to have been able 
to kill one or more of them required hard 
work, endurance and no little skill with 
the rifle. The reminiscent features of 
such haunts are pleasant to a sportsman, 
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one who is a real and true lover of the 
woods and the pursuit of big game. 

In the fall of 1910 my son, Will- 
iam A. Thompson, who usually accom- 
panied me, and I hunted in the Lake 
Edward country, in the northern part of 
the province of Quebec, Canada, among 
the numerous lakes and amid the beau- 
tiful scenery of that region. In our 
hunt there my son made an excellent 
shot and secured a fine moose, but I 
drew a blank, never having fired my 
rifle on the trip. This was very humil- 
iating to me at the time, and exceedingly 
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the fall approached, we had about con- 
cluded to try that country in the fall of 
1911, and with that in view commenced 
to plan accordingly, intending to start 
soon after September 15th, my son, as 
usual, accompanying me. 

Some three weeks before the time we 
had arranged to leave, one evening I re- 
ceived a letter from George B. Clark of 
Boston, Mass., a sportsman and friend 
of mine, extending to my son and me a 
eordial and pressing invitation to join 
Kermit Roosevelt, son of Colonel Roose- 
velt, William Jameson of Springfield, 













unpleasant to recall upon my return 
home, so I determined, if possible, to re- 
move that blot from my record of hunt- 
ing experiences by other, and I hoped, 
more successful hunts in the future. 
Along in the spring of 1911, I began 
to correspond with several parties, and 
was finally recommended to David A. 
Manderville of Bryenton, North County, 
New Brunswick, Canada, as a guide who 
had a good combination territory, where 
sportsmen stood an excelltnt show to se- 
cure caribou, moose and deer on the 
same hunt. As the summer passed and 


SCENE IN THE LAKE EDWARD COUNTRY. 


Mass., and himself on a moose hunt into 
New Brunswick, Canada, the start to be 
made about September 7th, some two 
weeks or more before we had intended to 
leave. Mr. Clark wanted an immediate 
answer, and for twenty-four hours we 
tried to formulate plans by which we 
both could accept the invitation, but 
finally I was compelled to wire Mr. Clark 
that owing to business matters pending, 
I could not go with them, but that my 
son would be one of their party. I ex- 
tended to Mr. Clark my sincere thanks 
for the invitation, and profound regrets, 














since I should have been more than grat- 
ified to have been a member of a hunt- 
ing party where Clark, Kermit Roose- 
velt, Jameson and my son were to com- 
prise the other four. But to sportsmen, 
as well as to other mortals, comes times 
of genuine disappointment, and this was 
surely one to me. 

Early in September my son started to 
join the others in Boston, and my plans 
were disarranged, since I had no com- 
panion to accompany me. I could and 
would have gone alone, but preferred to 
find some congenial person to go with 
me. I wrote to my old hunting friend, 
A. E. Barstow of Ithaca, Mich., extend- 
ing to him an invitation to accompany 
me, which he accepted, and we made 
arrangements accordingly to leave as 
soon after September 15th as I could get 
away from business. I purchased my 
ti¢ékets in St. Louis, over the Wabash to 
Detroit, thence the Canadian Pacific to 
Montreal, Canada, thence over the Inter- 
colonial to Moncton, New Brunswick, 
Canada—all good roads with courteous 
officials and the best of accommoda- 
tions. 

I left home Saturday, September 16th, 
and the next evening was joined by Bar- 
stow in Detroit, and later arrived at our 
railroad terminus on Wednesday morn- 
ing, September 20th. A trip over the 
roads named and through the country 
we penetrated is extremely interesting of 
itself. The foliage on the trees had as- 
sumed variegated hues, owing to the re- 
cent frosts, and as we traveled throngh 
the country we were deeply interested 
in the ever-changing scenes presented to 
us. Barstow and I were loaded: for 
moose, and.as we had not seen each other 
for years, the time passed quickly and 
pleasantly. Our guides met us at New 
Castle, New Brunswick, and we left 
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there on Wednesday morning in a com- 
fortable livery conveyance. We traveled 
that day some twenty-three miles, as far 
as a light vehicle could go, owing to bad 
roads, in the meantime having overtaken 
our two teams and heavy wagons, which 
were to convey us and our provisions 
and personal effects the remainder of 
the distance, some forty-five miles. With 
the teams were the guides, Robert A. 
Manderville, Fred Furlong and the cook, 
Albert Astle, of whom more will be said 
later. 

The first night we stopped at a com- 
fortable place where the accommodations 
were good, and about the last house on 
the road to our permanent eabin and 
proposed hunting grounds. The next 
morning we started ahead of the team, 
full of energy and with bright expecta- 
tions, some of which were not to be real- 
ized. The roads were bad, the wagons 
heavily loaded. During the day we 
stopped twice to rest the horses and 
lunch or ‘‘bile the kettle,’’ as it is uni- 
versally customary in that country to 
make tea at lunch time, which is easily 
done by boiling the kettle suspended 
from a stick over a fire. When night 
overtook us we had covered some sixteen 
miles, and we just stopped by the way- 
side in the dense forest, fed our horses. 
had our supper and pitched our tent, 
and were quite comfortable that night. 
as it was not very cold, though frosty. 

The next morning we felt somewhat 
footsore and lame, since we were walk- 
ing, as it was too rough to ride on the 
wagons, but started out still full of hope 
for twenty-three miles more of a tramp 
that day over as rough and rugged a 
trail as was ever designated a road in 
any country. In my boyhood days I had 
heard that ‘‘ Jordan was a hard road to 
travel,’’ but having had the pleasure of 
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A. E. BARSTOW AND MOOSE KILLED BY HIM IN 1906 
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traveling it some years ago, I am pre- 
pared to say that while the road to-Jor- 
dan is not a boulevard by any means, 
bricked and concreted and smoothed, 
yet as compared to the one over which 
we were traveling to our hunting 
grounds, it certainly might have been 
termed an excellent road. We trudged 
along, stopping twice to lunch and re- 
lieve the horses, and incidently to rest 
ourselves. We were about played out 
from continued walking, and our mus- 
cles and feet were sore. In the after- 


noon it commenced to rain and we were 
as wet as we could be, so much so that 
when we reached the river, some two 
miles from our permanent camp, had 
not our wagons been convenient, we 
would have waded it, some two feet 
deep and several rods in width. We 


finally reached camp, more dead than 
alive from fatigue; but all of this is a 
part of moose hunting, and is designated 
as some of its pleasures by sportsmen. 

Upon entering our cabin, a rustic 
building of logs, some 22 feet square, we 
were gratified to be informed (and there 
was the evidence) that a bear had been 
there recently, upsetting the flour bar- 
rel and getting into all sorts of mischief. 
This was very encouraging for Barstow 
and me, and we hoped to pay him our 
compliments later on, but somehow or 
other he must have learned that our be- 
ing there was conducive of no good to 
- him, for he did not pay us his respects 
and we were not permitted to introduce 
ourselves to him, much to our regret. A 
good supper and comfortable bed of 
spruce boughs rested us some, but the 
next morning our muscles were so sore 
we could scarcely walk, and the first 
day we hunted but little, but did some 
prospecting, feeling sanguine of a good 
and successful hunting trip. 
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We were a mile or more from the 
north branch of the Little Southwest 
Miramichi River, a stream several rods 
in width, and usually having a depth of 
some 2 feet, and in places being easily 
forded during the dry season by step- 
ping from one rock to another. 

The second day, Bob, my guide, and 
I went along a trail some two miles up 
the river, and Barstow with his guide, 
Fred, stopped about a mile nearer to 
camp on the same trail, both of the 
guides intending to do some calling, and 
so far as possible in so short a time, size 
up the game situation and the possibil- 
ities of finding moose. We hunted all 
day, and late in the evening Bob did 
some calling on his birch-bark horn, to 
which a bull answered, but he was wary 
and would not come to us. We could 
hear Fred calling a mile or more below 
us. As night approached we started 
down a trail for camp, stopping at a 
designated point, intending to await the 
coming of Barstow and Fred, and all 
going to the cabin together. As we sat 
there we were happy in the thought 
that we were in the deep recesses of the 
New Brunswick wilderness, right in the 
midst of the calling season, thought to 
be the easiest time for a sportsman to 
get a moose. 

As we quietly rested and awaited the 
coming of our companions that Septem- 
ber evening in the quiet of the forest, 
at peace with all the world and in what 
was said to be a good moose country, we 
were suddenly startled by six shots in 
quick succession, right down on the 
river where we knew they were. The 
erack of that .30-30 Winchester sounded 
good to me, as my son shoots the same 
gun. I had often been awakened by its 
echoes in our hunts together in the 
Rocky Mountains and in Canada, and [ 
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could almost imagine that Will was 
there doing execution at this time. Bob 
and I hurried down the old trail in the 
twilight and met the boys coming out. 
They told the story, which was that Fred 
had called a cow and a bull moose out 
into the river, some 350 yards distant, 


and Barstow had shot at the bull four - 


times, three of which took effect, some 
of the six shots I thought I heard simply 
being echoes. The animal was a large 
one, but with rather inferior antlers, 
which Barstow later concluded not to 
have mounted, since this trip was more 
an outing for him than to secure tro- 
phies, though of course he was anxious 
to kill to the extent of his license if pos- 
sible. I congratulated Barstow, and he 
felt good to have shot a bull moose the 
second day in camp. We returned to 
the cabin that night with the feeling that 
comes to successful sportsmen, and I felt 
absolutely sure that I soon would meet 
with success myself. 
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The next morning when we arose from 
our beds of boughs Barstow was com- 
pletely knocked out from the overstrain 
on his feet and muscles while walking 
in. His 200 pounds of avoirdupois was 
too much for him, and during the re- 
mainder of our hunt he was unable, 
from swollen feet and ankles, to do much 
hunting, and had he not shot his moose 
when he did, the chances are he would 
have scored a blank. 

He would hobble around on the port- 
ages and trails and old tote-roads, at 
times with his .30-30, and at other times 
he would carry a small Stevens rifle to 
shoot grouse, or, as called in that coun- 
try, partridges. Later, at the crack of 
his gun, two small deer were killed 
which were delicious and an acceptable 
addition to our menu. 

For the next few days Bob and I did 
a good deal of hunting and hard work, 
as we were anxious to get my moose 
and then devote the remainder of our 
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time to caribou hunting. In the mean- 
time it commenced to rain, and we could 
do nothing, only lie around camp and 
eat and sleep and watch the boys smoke, 
waiting for the clouds to roll by. When 
they did, for several days it was very 
windy, which worked greatly against 
suceessful ealling and_ still-hunting. 
Time was passing and I began to grow 
somewhat anxious lest I lose out en- 
tirely, as I had done in the Lake Edward 
(Quebee) country the year previous. I 
iad not shot my gun once on the trip, 
and in addition to all this, Barstow 
would have had a joke on me, as there 
is always.a friendly rivalry between 
sportsmen as to getting their 
game. However, the darkest night may 


be followed by the brightest day, and 


limit of 


every cloud may have a silver lining, 
even to the hunter after big game. 

One bright, frosty, still morning, Bob 
and I arose early and had our breakfast. 
Barstow arose also, though he could 


searcely walk across the eabin floor, ow- 
ing to disabled feet, and as we left, Bar 
stow said with a wink: ‘‘T am 56 years 
old today. This is the anniversary of 
several other important events in my 
family, and, Thompson, I feel’ that this 
is the day you get your moose; so good 
luck to you, boys.’’ 

As we walked up the trail to the place 
we were to go to do our calling, stepping 
over rocks, roots, logs and frequently ne- 
gotiating around mud holes, I little real- 
ized the force of Barstow’s parting 
that morning, nor that my eventful day 
to get a moose this year had really come. 
Bob and I walked carefully, not a word 
being spoken, since the sound of the 
human voice creates alarm in wild an- 
imals. After traveling a mile or more, 
we passed the place where Barstow shot 
his moose and were approaching the 
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TROUT FOR SUPPER—A 2%-POUNDER. 


The 
walk in the morning air had warmed me 
up some, and just as we made a turn in 
the trail and could see the river, Bob 


river, where Bob intended to call. 


motioned to me and pointed to a cow 
moose which had seen us and was stand- 
ing there in the river, having started to 
cross over from our side to the other. 
Immediately to our right near the river 
was the bull walking slowly 
through the brush and heavy timber, 
emitting with almost each step a series 
of grunts, which to be fully understood 
and appreciated must be heard under 
the excitement, such as I heard it this 
October morning. The bull started to 
cross after the cow and stepped in the 
river about seventy-five yards from me 
but partly hidden by some intervening 
brush and trees. Bob did not have to 
tell-me to shoot; that was what I was 
there for, and I needed no prompting 
as to my doing it. I shall long remem- 
ber the magnificent the 
moose made, as with spreading antlers 
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appearance 
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THE AUTHOR IN CENTER, WITH GUIDES AND MOOSE HEADS ON EACH SIDE. 


he stood there, apparently the monarch 
of the forest. With his rump to me, I 
fired. He turned a little and I fired 
again. Then he wheeled around, and at 
my third shot he went down. I threw 
another cartridge into the barrel and 
walked up to the edge of the river, and 
there in about two feet of water lay the 
fourth bull moose I have killed. My 
.45-90-300 Winchester had scored once 
more. Bob turned around and we shook 
hands. He congratulated me, and I 
must confess that I felt a very percep- 
tible chest-expansion myself, which un- 
der the circumstances I believe was 
pardonable. Bob immediately went back 
to camp to get an ax and to bring Al- 
bert, the cook, to assist him. They re- 
turned in about an hour and built a 
raft, or as they termed it, a catamaran 
of logs, floated it out into the river and 
tied a rope to the moose. But it was in 
the water and mud and they found it 
diffieult to dislodge him. Finally Bob 
became disgusted at the slow progress 


they were making and jumped into the 
icy water which was up to his waist, 
and they towed the moose over to our 
side of the river, and it proved to be 
an animal which we estimated at about 
1,200 pounds in weight with beautiful 
antlers, 50-inch spread, being the second 
largest moose I had ever shot. 

We took off the scalp and with the 
head and antlers were back to the cabin 
by noon, feeling that we had done a good 
half. day’s work. The --™ was 
passed in preparing the scalp and skull 
for the taxidermist. Barstysy and Fred 
returned toward evening, and congratu- 
lated us on our success. 

After I killed my moose, some days 
Bob and I, and on other days, Fred and 
I, would hunt faithfully, covering from 
six to twelve miles each day, hunting for 
caribou, which I was anxious to get; but 
we never succeeded in seeing any males 
with antlers—very much to my disap- 
pointment. The guides occasionally did 
see a few, but at times when I was not 
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with them. The country in which we 
hunted was not very satisfactory to us, 
the guides having assigned us to ter- 
ritory which was almost entirely want- 
ing in lakes and burnt hills and barrens 
and bogs within easy reach of the camp. 
The river bank was lined with almost 
impenetrable forests and black alder, so 
that without a canoe, and we had none, 
it was difficult to watch the river for 
game. This trip was primarily for car- 
ibou, rather than moose, but when I saw 
the situation I soon grasped it and con- 
cluded that we might possibly draw a 
blank all around; so we devoted our at- 
tention to moose, and it is well we did, 
siner ¢ the time we were there and in 
the ‘erritory which we covered, it was 
about as difficult to secure a good car- 
ibou as it would have been elephants in 
the same territory. In this one respect 
I felt that our head guide had not as- 
signed us the good grounds and territory 
we had been led to expect; others, it 
seemed, having more favored grounds, 
easy of access to lakes and brooks where 
the fishing was good, while such fishing 
as we had was a mile or more away, and 
lakes and barrens and bogs were few and 
remote from us. , 


My guide, Robert A. Mande~ville, 
brother of. the head guide, had direct 
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charge of our party. He was a capable 
man, a splendid guide, a genial com- 
panion and did his utmost to bring us 
suecess. He is one of eight brothers, all 
in the guiding business, of which David 
A. Manderville, the youngest, is chief. 
He looks after the financial part and the 
corresponding with and arranging of 
the parties, and has much good territory, 
but ours was very far from choice or 
even good for caribou, but under some 
conditions it was good for moose. Fred 
Furlong, the second guide, frequently 
went out with me, since Barstow was 
disabled. I found Furlong a capable 
quiet fellow, ready to serve, and a thor- 
ough woodsman for whom I shall always 
have the most pleasant recollections. 
Albert Astle, our cook, was a man some 
34 years of age, a good cook, and was 
always ready and anxious to look after 
our every want. Our larder was boun- 
tifully supplied with the ordinary food 
incident to such an outing, and in addi- 
tion, many of the luxuries in the way of 
eanned vegetables and fruits, to which 
we soon added as the result of the hunt, 
moose, venison, partridges and fish, and 
nothing was wanting to satisfy our ap- 
petite, which, by the way, was excellent. 
For all these boys who were with us 
we shall always have pleasant recollec- 
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tions, and can cheerfully recommend 
them to other sportsmen. 

In due time the wagon came in to take 
us out, and brought letters from my son, 
who had been with the Roosevelt party. 
He -had secured a moose wi... antlers 
that spread to 53 inches, consequently 
our hunts this year had proven a suc- 
cess in securing moose, but both of us 
failed on caribou. We had horses to 
ride out, something we should have had 
when we went in, but through some mis- 
understanding we did not have them, 
thinking we could ride on the wagon; 
but this was out of the question, owing 
to the rough road. On the return our 
driver, Jimmy Smith, when coming out 
upset the wagon once. The reason he 
did not repeat this divertisement often 
was that he had the reputation of being 
the best driver in New Brunswick, and 
he did not wish to lose it by too frequent 
experiences of this kind, and then the 
three or four bruised and bent ribs 


which he was nursing from the one per- 
formance sufficed for the present. 


In returning from the woods we were 
accompanied by Thomas C. Eastman, a 
sportsman from New York, whom we 
found a genial and affable gentleman 
and one pleasant to meet. He had se- 
cured a moose with antlers very similar 
to mine in spread and general symmetry. 

On the morning of October 12th we 
reached Detroit, Mich., on our return, 
and there I separated from my com- 
panion, Mr. Barstow of Ithaca. Mich. 
with many feelings of regret. Barstow 
is a genuine sportsman, usually very 
successful, and did isuch to smgoth 
down the rough places, figuratively 
speaking, on the trip, and denied him- 
self many things which would add to 
my comfort and to the pleasure and sat- 
isfaction of the guides. He is a real 
gentleman, and we spent many pleasant 
hours together during the trip while he 
was disabled. and during the time we 
were waiting for the glouds to roll by 
and give us good weather. May he and 
his family live long and be happy, and 
may he have many more hunts after big 
game with equal or more success than 
that which he met with on this, is my 
earnest wish. 
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This closes a hastily-prepared account 
of this, my fourth moose hunt, and in 
closing, I must say I know of no excite- 
ment in the search for big game on the 
American continent that surpasses it, 
and when my antlers come and are ex- 
amined and admired by my friends, few 
or none of them who have never hunted 
the animal, can really know the long 
tramps, the tired muscles, the keen anti- 
cipation, the occasional feeling of disap- 
pointment, one has to undergo who se- 
cures one through his energy, endurance, 
prowess and skill in hurriedly and acecu- 
rately at the crucial moment manipulat- 
ing his Winchester or other make of 
rifle to bring the desired success. 

The people of New Brunswick we 
found universally kind and courteous, 
doing all they could, and more than we 
eould reasonably have expected for our 
comfort, and for all of whom we have 
many pleasant recollections. 


I know of nothing which would be 
more intensely interesting to a hunter 
after big game than a series of moving 
pictures showing the many scenes in- 
cident to same, and which are familiar 
to sportsmen, such as the start, the long 
tramp, the b’iling of the kettle, the 
loaded wagons, the arrival at the cabin, 
the daily hunt and return to camp 
empty handed or otherwise, the killing 
of the moose and the scenes incident to 
the shooting of it, the carrying into camp 
of the trophy, the shots that failed to 
score as many .do, the long ride by canoes 
as is frequently the case, and many other 
such scenes, all of which are photo- 
graphed on the mind of those participat- 
ing in them, but of which so little is gen- 
erally known by any save the sportsman 
after big game who has had the actual 
experience. 

In days to come as I follow the tor- 
tuous trail down life’s devious pathway 
to the happy hunting grounds beyond, I 
shall recall the hunt of 1911 and all of 
its pleasures, forgetting its hard work 
and consequent pains and disappoint- 
ments, and hoping that those of us who 
participated in it may all meet again, if 
not in this world, then beyond the silent 
river of Death. 





A BEAR HUNT IN THE CABINET RANGE 


B. J. RANDOLPH 


The Cabinet Range lies in the north- 
western part of Montana between Sand- 
point, Idaho, and Thompson Falls, north 
of the Northern Pacific railway and the 
Clark’s Fork River, running parallel to 
the railroad. 

Our party consisted of Indian Joe, 
Andrew Leopold, a man from Thompson 
Falls whose name I have forgotten, and 
the writer. Indian Joe is a stalwart of 
the worth and integrity that is so char- 
acteristic of his primitive race, before the 
detrimental influence of civilization de- 
preciated their virtues. Leopold was a 
short fellow, extremely hospitable and 
congenial. These two were our guides. 

Noxon, Montana, is the nearest rail- 
road point to our destination. The 
Clark’s Fork river at this place is about 
200 to 400 vards in width. At the time 
of our hunt it was a raging torrent, 
which made the writer shudder to think 
that we should have to cross on some 
provised ferry, for the preceding night 
the current broke a two-inch cable ferry 
above. We either had to cross that tur- 
bulent stream or go home. 

Indian Joe and Leopold laughed at 
our misgivings when a raft was con- 
structed about 5 or 6 feet wide and 12 or 
14 feet long. On it was piled our tent, 
provisions, food, ete., dogs and four men. 
That shaky ‘‘eritter’’ looked as if it 
could not stand even the current for a 
brief moment. . Going down stream for 
five miles on that raft was the most ex- 
citing trip I ever experienced. It 
seemed that every moment it would go 
to pieces or strike a huge boulder and be 
tipped over. And what seemed to me 
sheer recklessness was after we towed 


into midst: sam when Indian Joe danced 
a jig on the end of a log about 6 inches 
in diameter that formed the outside of 
the raft, while on the opposite corner 
Leopold was dancing. 

While these fellows were dancing the 
raft turned round and round as if in a 
vortex. The guides and dogs seemed to 
enjoy the incident hugely, but we other 
two huddled close to the middle of the 
raft like seared kids. Yet I would take 
that trip over again because of its nov- 
elty and in spite of its danger. 

All went well until we were ready to 
leave a forest ranger’s cabin to pack up 
the mountains about four miles. Gor- 
don, the ranger, had outfitted us with 
pack horses, all of which were as gentle 
as lambs, yet one was a broncho that 
knew not man. 

We packed that broncho high with 
provisions. He stood it like a man un- 
til he was asked to pull out for camp, 
when he absolutely, emphatically and ve- 
hemently refused to earry that pack. 
When we decided to use something more 
than kind words whispered in his ear to 
persuade him to move, he leaped, he 
jumped, and he bucked as he never 
bucked before, first standing high and 
coming down stiff-legged. The more 
he bucked the harder we laughed, and 
my sides are even sore to this day when 
I think of that broncho which was as 
gentle as a lamb. Patient effort suc- 
ceeds, and so sometimes does impatient 
struggling. That bloomin’ broncho suc- 
ceeded in ridding himself of everything 
attached to his back, including appur- 
tenances and everything pertaining 
thereto, while bread, spuds, sugar, cans, 
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and what not were scattered everywhere 

If laughing makes one grow fat, we 
all laughed enough to have gained 10 
pounds. 

After that broncho had gained the vic- 
tory for the supremacy of his back, he 
looked at us with that cynical smile that 
made us feel like a snow ball in purga- 
tory. At the same time he laughed, ac- 
tually laughed as hard as he bucked, and 
rubbed it in on us every minute. The 
mule Maud was like a light under a 
bushel measure compared to that bron- 
cho. We left him, or rather he left us. 

We arrived at camp about 4 p. m. 
Our camp was. situated at the junction 
of two great gorges so that we could see 
the head of one with its amphitheater o7 
sources and its terraced slopes; the 
other rounded to the left not unlike the 
crooked part of the letter ‘‘h’’. 


Although I have caught several Rocky 
Mountain goats for my collection, I 
never have before seen the numbers that 
were browsing near the sky line of the 


surrounding ranges. Almost everywhere 
one would look he could see goats— 
goats—goats, with the beautiful snowy 
coats in striking contrast with the back- 
ground, while in-some places it would 
take a good field glass to distinguish a 
goat from a pile of snow. 

But, then, hunting trips have trials 
and griefs and their pleasures. It is not 
all pleasure and sunshine, for there are 
times when one feels like cussing. We 
all realize that cussing is similar to the 
safety valve of a boiler; it lets off the 
surplus steam and prevents too much in- 
ternal pressure, and, as you see, it does a 
lot of good, albeit the hissing of the 
steam from the valveand the cussing are 
grating upon one’s ears. There are 
times when things go wrong and one’s 
trip is delayed, or else forced to be aban- 
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doned, as in the case of the broncho men- 
tioned before, who furnished us with so 
much to make us enjoy an aching laugh, 
but even that laugh, like every pleasure, 
must be paid for, and sometimes paid for 
dearly, and we felt like cussing. I 
didn’t say we did cuss, or did not cuss; 
I merely said we felt like it, and will 
leave the reader to judge for himself and 
pass sentence. 

Although it was a most fascinating 
sight to watch those beautiful goats in 
perfect enjoyment of their undisputed 
feeding grounds, wandering hither and 
thither without the slightest care; al- 
though there was never a more gorgeous 
sunset than we witnessed that evening, 
words are too inadequate to express the 
beauty of the falls away up in the 
amphitheater reflecting the sun rays, 
rivalling the sparkling of the most cost- 
ly jewels; and although the environ- 
ments were all that could be desired to 
make one feel the beauty and sublimity 
of nature in all its grandeur, there was 
another heart-ache awaiting us—one 
that I can feel to this day whenever I 
recall the incident. 

While standing there wrapped in all 
that grandeur I felt something crawl on 
my neck. It ereeped, creeped along 
carefully and snakelike. I picked off a 
wood tick and threw it away. A few 
minutes later I picked off another, and 
another, and another, and the more ticks 
I would pick off the less the interval 
between the picking. By the time I was 
ready to turn in, I imagined I could fee) 
ticks on every square inch of my body, 
creeping, creeping, yes, and I can feel 
that creeping now as I write about it. 

Many a tick, possibly a hundred, possi- 
bly more, I picked off during that night 
of sleepless torment, until the morning 
I was but a nervous wreck. We exam- 
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ined the limbs near by and found them 
covered (my head itches now)—covered 
so thick with ticks that one could not 
touch the limb with a pin point without 
sticking a tick, and all seemed to be 
reaching out their ‘rms to grab us. 
Actually it was the «.reatest torment I 
ever experienced. allowed a tick to 
stay on my wrist a “ew seconds and in a 
few moments he was standing on his 
head with his hind legs kicking up in 
the air trying to push himself further in. 
Just imagine a score or more of these 
under the clothing in this attitude, but 
with the clothing behind him to put his 
feet against, to give him a good foothold, 
and you will get some idea of the sensa- 
tion. <A glorious sensation, wasn’t it, as 
compared with the sunset environments ? 
Once I tried as an experiment earbolic 
acid dropped on a tick’s back, and that 
darn fool tick paid no attention to that 
until even though it burnt a blister on 
myself. We had to eut out that tick, 
and when we had him down he was as 
full as a stuffed toad after it had been 
catching flies for hours. I never saw 
such myriads of varmints; there were 
thousands and millions of them. Ticks, 
ticks, ticks, everywhere. We grinned a 
horrible grin, and ‘bore it and hunted 
bear. Understand I don’t mear that all! 
hunting trips have this same drawback, 
but when one goes must 
make up his mind to see anything and 
bear everything. It is not all pleasure 
and not all hardships, but they go hand 
in hand. And while this trip, of the 
many trips I have made, presented the 
greatest trials, it also was the fullest of 
the greatest pleasure, as will be seen 
later. 

We wanted to hunt bear in the head 
of the gorge which resembled the crooked 
leg of the letter ‘‘h,’’ and to get to its 


hunting he 
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amphitheater we went up the straight 
gorge and crossed over the divide and 
dropped down into the other gorge. 
This divide was the highest ridge in that 
section, but it was the easiest way to our 
destination. 

On going up the divide we passed sev- 
eral bear signs, but passed them up as 
being too small fellows, and we were all 
earrying our heavy packs of food and 
bedding that we might stay out over 
night. if not for two nights. 

We reached the summit, which was 
covered many feet deep with snow, as 
was also the north slope leading to the 
other gorge. We found an old land-slide 
covered with snow for our descent, and 
here is where we had the fun of our 
lives. This land-slide 
rather sharp angle for some 1,500 or 
2,000 feet, was too tempting, so, boy- 
like, we each broke off a bough from a 


declining at a 


dwarf and using it as a toboggan we 
coasted down that long steep slope with 
all the whoop and hurrah of school boys, 
and at a speed that was incredible, at 
least we did not realize how fast we were 
going, but we did realize that we could 


not stop, although some of us turned 


over and in various ways attempted to 
stop and reached the bottom at terrific 
speed. And such a coasting that was. 
Some lost their hats, some their packs, 
some their guns, a part of which was 
found afterward at the bottom. My 
Remington was stuck into the snow 
about 214, feet with the barrel full of 
snow, jammed in. 

Just imagine four big men sliding 
down a mountain side like kids, only 
more reckless, yet we would have done 
it over again had we been able to climb 
back to the summit. It was surely sport, 
and our exhilaration knew no bounds. 

It was now five p. m. and we must 
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prepare for the night. 
that was level enough for a camp, bare 
of snow and water, was a projecting 


The only spot 


rock about 12x14. This rock overlooked 
a perpendicular wall of some hundred 
feet or more. Here we turned in, one 
watching the fire and keeping the others 
from getting too near the precipice while 
the others slept. 


Here, too, in the evening we saw a 
bear on the slope away to the west, too 
far. to be reached with any certainty 
with the rifle, and too far to take up the 
trail that night. Here, too, we saw 
goats, goats, goats—single, double and 
in groups. It was a wonderful sight. I 
may say there was not a tick to mar our 
slumbers that night. Here, too, we saw 
late in the evening one of the best dogs 
meet his death. The old fellow nosed 
a goat, probably a bear, slipped away 
from camp, and high upon a wall, prob- 
ably 800 or 1,000 feet above us in sheer 
declivity, he had a goat on a narrow 
ledge. The goat was surely cornered, 
but understood well military tacties of 
the goat of his kind. He drew himself 
back against the wall and faced the dog, 
knowing that the latter would tackle him 
in front. The dog did just as the goat 
expected, and as he did so the goat 
lunged forward, backing the poor fellow 
off that wall. We never tried to find 
the poor faithful fellow, knowing that 
his fall would result in instant death, 
and to see him thus in his mangled form 
would leave sadder recollections of him. 

The next morning we struck an old 
grizzly’s track. The writer having that 
morning a touch of asthma did not dare 
to climb, so two of us remained below 
while the other two climbed the moun- 
tain. 

After two or three hours of scram- 
bling, for the slope was exceptionally 
rough, we saw the bear very high up on 
a ledge of rocks going round a peak. It 
was evident that none ef the party was 
near him, nor could reach him before 
he would have disappeared, so we began 
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opening up our artillery at him. Our 
bullets struck half way to him, so we be- 
gan to elevate, and after we two had 
fired some 20 shots we placed our bul- 
lets on his level. Finally we struck him. 
He turned and snapped savagely. I was 
shooting the 25 Remington, than which 
there is hardly a better rifle, and be- 
lieving that at that distance the ball 
would not penetrate sufficiently to reach 
a vital spot, I filled my magazine with 
the .25 pointed cartridge. My first 
three or four shots went way high, but 
with the telescope I could locate every 
ball practically. Finally I got two 
pointed balls into that brute. At about 
this time, the other two fellows, high up, 
were firing, but we did not locate their 
object until we got two or three shots 
apiece at that grizzly, and he fell. Then 
we saw behind, coming from under cover 
from our position its mate, and we could 
see the bullets of the other two striking 
dangerously near. We shot a few times 
at the mate. Finally it went down and 
rolled within 200 or 300 yards of our po- 
sition. In the meantime the other bear 
was crawling away, but the shots from 
those nearer put him out of misery. 

Upon examination we found that 8 
balls had struck the first grizzly, that 
the pointed .25 ball had cut clear 
through him, cutting a slash, but not 
mangling. One had touched his jugular 
vein, just barely cutting it enough to 
make it bleed quite well. One had 
paralyzed his hips by striking the spinal 
cord. We estimated his weight at about 
600 or 700 pounds, that of his mate 
slightly less. 

Not being able to climb any longer on 
account of asthma, we kept our camp a 
day, then pulled for home. A recent let- 
ter from Leopold informed me that he 
had caught in traps that spring, 13 
bears. 

The Cabinet Range is surely a good 
place to find bear, although mostly 
brown and black. It is the best place I 
have ever seen for goats, and ‘‘ticks,’’ 
with a very good fishing stream near by. 
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A TYPICAL STRETCH OF DRY FLY WATER. 


DRY FLY FISHING: THE NEWEST 
ART IN ANGLING 


SAMUEL G. CAMP 


At any rate, the most recent in 
America. Formerly it was considered 
unequivocal evidence of one’s posses- 
sion of the highest sporting ideals to 
exclusively use the fly when fishing for 
trout—the ‘‘wet’’ fly, if you please. 
That was not so very long ago. At the 
present writing, however, it is worthy of 
note that you cannot rightly claim to 
trot in the highest angling class unless, 
forsooth, you are proficient in the use of 
the ‘‘dry’’ fly—sportwise the latest im- 
portation from merry England. 

Historically, and very briefly, quite a 
long time ago dry fly fishing had its 


origin as the logical result of the exceed- 
ing sophistication of the trout (brown 
trout, Salmo fario) of the English chalk 
streams, notably the Itchen and the Test, 
and other placidly flowing and very 
clear streams. 
ing the closest possible approximation by 
the artificial fly of the size, motion and 
appearance of the natural fly had be- ~ 
come imperative, due to over-fishing as 
well as to certain natural conditions and 
causes. Wherefore the English angler 
devoted himself to the serious study of 
the insect life of the trout streams, 
copied with microscopic exactness in the 


For success in fly fish- 
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dressing of his flies the commoner in- 
sects upon which the trout fed, and, in 
the manipulation of his fly, strove to im- 
itate with the utmost fidelity the action 
of the natural fly apon the surface of 
the stream; resul: ‘he ‘‘dry,’’ or float- 
ing, fly. 

For some years a few wise American 
anglers have practiced dry fly fishing on 
suitable streams in various parts of this 
country ; and often, it may be said, with 
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In the matter of the requisite tackle 
interest naturally centers upon the dry 
fly itself. Obviously, to be thoroughly 
consistent, the dry flies used in America 
should be exact copies of various natural 
insects common to the streams of this 
country and upon which our trout are 
known to feed. At the present stage of 
the game, however, such artificial flies 
cannot be obtained for the simple reason 
that none exists—as yet no one skilled 


THE ROUGH-AND-READY FLY FISHING OUTFIT WILL NOT DO. 


signal suecess. Only recently, however, 
has the method attained anything like 
prominence American 


Now—unfortunately, because 


general among 


anglers. 


’ a . » 4 
the floating fly possesses real -merit 


—dry fly fishing is by way of be- 
coming a fad. At any rate, fishing with 
the floating fly is pre-eminently a game 
of skill wherein for suecess you must 
exercise no little dexterity with the fly- 
rod and much finesse otherwise. 


in fly-fishing and fly-tying has made 
any adequate entomological study of 
the life of our trout streams. 

So you will necessarily rest content 
with dry flies of English manufacture 
which are now numerously imported 
into this country and carried in stock 
by all the reputable dealers in fishing 
tackle. You ean even, if you so desire, 
obtain most of your old-time favorites 
—the coachman, Beaverhill, cowdung, 
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grizzly king, Cahill, queen of the waters, 
and others—dressed in dry fly fashion. 
English floating flies which have been 
thoroughly tested and found effective 
upon American waters are as follows: 
Mareh brown, Wickman’s faney, olive 
dun, hare’s ear, silver sedge und blue 
upright. 

You will notice at once that the dry 
flies are very different in appearance 
from the wet flies to which you are ac- 
eustomed. It might be well to state at 
this point, although you have undoubt- 
edly guessed it, that thé essential differ- 
ence between the wet fly and the dry, 
and between wet fly and dry fly fishing, 
is that the wet fly is properly fished more 
or less submerged, sunken or ‘‘wet,’’ 
while the dry fly is to be at all times 
fished floating and ‘‘dry’’ upon the sur- 
face of the stream. Wherefore the dry 
flies are tied with a view to making them 
float as easily and as long as possible, 
having ‘‘upright’’ or ‘‘erect’’ wings 
tied quite or almost at right-angles to 
the body, with hackles also dressed to 
stand out well from the body, and some- 
times with the body of the fly of some 
buoyant material such as cork or quill. 

You will notice also that the dry flies 
which the dealer will show you are of 
small size, none larger than our number 
ten flies and many as small as our num- 
ber fourteens and sixteens; the English 
method of size-designation by number is 
not the same as that in use on this side. 
Do not, however, shy at the little hooks 
of the imported floating flies; as a mat- 
ter of fact, the small size of the flies is 
an important factor in their practical 
efficiency—most American anglers ha- 
bitually use too large flies. Moreover, 
the dry fly is always of modest colora- 
tion, pale browns, duns, greys and olives 
predominating—and when you cast one 
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of them so that, in the nomenclature of 
the dry fly fisher, it floats downstream 


toward you ‘‘ecocked and dry,’’ so per- 
fect is the simulation of nature that you 
will sometimes be deceived into the be- 
lief that you have lost track of your own 
fly and are watching some derelict na- 
tural insect. 

In dry fly fishing only one fly is used 
The reason for this should be obvious. 
The practice will not appeal to the man 
who likes to rake the stream with a cast 
of slightly less than ‘‘one dozen assorted 
patterns’’ on the principle that if one fly 
doesn’t work another will, and in the 
fond belief that he is taking no chanees. 
Of course, it is 
among experienced fly fishermen that it 


common knowledge 
is always best not to use more than two 
flies under any circumstances. 

It is a disagreeable truth that the av- 
erage rough and ready wet fly fishing 
outfit, possessed by the average unpre- 
tentious trout fisherman, will not do at 
all for dry fly casting. Anyone who is 
seriously desirous of taking up dry fly 
fishing, for better or for worse, will do 
well to secure at the outset a ten-foot 
split-bamboo fiy-rod of the very best 
grade. It will later appear herein why 
dry fly casting and fishing is particu- 
larly hard on the rod, and why, there- 
fore, the department store brand of fly- 
rod will soon be shaken into its individ- 
ual and most unreliable parts. First, 
then, procure a real fly-rod—six-strip 
split bamboo, the universally accredited 
best material and best construction—of 
one of the good, old, reliable makers 
such as Leonard, Chubb, Divine, Hawes 
and others. 

Next, your line. Two things are sure: 
You must use a tapered line, and: You 
must use a heavy line. In dry fly fish- 
ing success is almost wholly predicated 
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CHANGING TO “WET” FLIES FOR THE 
SWIFT WATER. 

upon better than average fly-casting. 
The best of fly-casting, other things be- 
ing equal, depends upon the fitness of 
the line to the rod upon which it is used. 
It is impossible to cast well when using 
a light line on a comparatively heavy 
rod; and the contrary is also true. Your 
line, which you will use on the ten-foot 
rod must be selected with a view to uti- 
lizing all the plianey and resiliency of 
the rod. Fly-rods of identical length 
vary in strength, weight and action; but 
a size E line will probably be exactly 
suited ; if not, should the rod have more 
than the usual amount of backbone, then 
size D will be correct. 

Just a moment longer in the tackle 
shop—if you are an angler you will not 


be very impatient to get away—and then 
we will go fishing with the floating fly. 
About the tapered line: The use of a 
line of this character is imperative for 
the same reason that you must have a 
first-class rod and a line of proper 
weight—the best of fly-casting. With the 
tapered line longer casts, with greater 
accompanying delicacy and lightness, are 
possible than when employing the ordi- 
nary ‘‘level’’ line. Usually the lines are 
gradually tapered to a very fine point 
for about eighteen feet from each end; 
when, through wear and accident, the 
taper has partially gone from the end in 
use the line is reversed. Finally, as re- 
gards the line, it is perhaps well to say 
that the line must be of ‘enameled, 
waterproof silk.’’ Select a line of thirty- 
yard length. If you do not care to take 
any chances about getting the right line 


choose an imported English soft-enamel 


line. They are made for the purpose, 
and well made. 

You must use a rather longer leader 
than customary when wet fly fishing, and 
it should taper from about the caliber 
of the end of your reel line to the finest 
of undrawn gut next the fly. There are 
one or two other things, but these may 
well be described when we are ready to 
use them. The way to fish with floating 
flies is essentially as follows: 

It is the invariable rule of the dry fly 
easter to fish up-stream; and, although 
as a wet fly fisher you may be a staunch 
adherent of the down-stream theory, you 
will do well to be orthodox in the mat- 
ter. Undoubtedly dry fly tackle and 
methods are best suited to up-stream 
fishing. While the dry fly may be used 
in the rapids, only an expert can prevent 
its at once becoming a wet fly when thus 
used, and the proper places for its use 
are the still, glassy pools and gentle rif- 
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fles—just the places where, when the 
streams are low and clear and perhaps 
the sun is shining brightly, you can cast 
the wet fly until your arm aches without 
inducing a rise. Under such conditions 
success while, of course, not assured, is 
far more certain than when fishing with 
wet flies; and that, by the way, is the 
chief reason for the increasing populari- 
ty of the dry fly. 

Moving slowly up the stream you come 
upon a still, clear pool of fair size and 
most inviting appearance, at the foot of 
a little waterfall. If fishing with the 
wet fly you would, in all likelihood, con- 
fine your attention solely to the short 
stretch of broken water at the head of 
the pool, passing up the still, glassy por- 
tion as too difficult to fish successfully 
and not apt to prove fruitful. Now, 


however, your first business is to spot 
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the best place from which to ‘‘cover’’ 
the entire pool, always remembering that 
keeping out of sight is the most import- 
ant of all trout fishing tactics—also bear- 
ing in mind that you are to cast up to- 
ward the head of the pool. 

Such a place being found, you begin 
to lengthen out your line by several 
‘*false casts,’’ that is, without allowing 
your single dry fiy to touch the surface 
of the pool. If possible use the horizon- 
tal cast for the reason stated in a later 
paragraph. Finally, when the fiy hovers 
over the desired spot, you allow it to 
drop lightly on the water. Just before 
the fly falls upon the water raise the 
tip of your rod slightly to insure light- 
ness and delicacy in the cast. When cast- 
ing aim at an imaginary target in the 
air about two feet above the exact spot 
where you wish the fly to fall; that will 
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help also in causing your little dry fly 
to alight with all the gentleness of the 
natural insect. 

Now you must allow the fly to float 
gently down-stream toward you—when 
properly cast it will do so bravely, like 
a little ship—without pull or restraint, 
‘‘drag’’ in dry fly terminology, from 
the line. As the ficating fly follows the 
downward trend of the current gradual- 
ly raise the tip of your rod, at the same 
time slowly stripping in the line through 
the rod-guides with your left hand, and 
clipping the line, as drawn in, to the 
handgrasp of the rod under the fingers 
of the hand upon the rod. Elevating 
the rod and stripping in the line makes 
certain a taut line in the event of a 
strike, and also obviates the certainty of 
‘‘drowning’’ the fly, or allowing it to 
be dragged beneath the surface by the 
pull and weight of the line and leader—. 
a foregone conclusion if too much slack 
line is allowed to accumulate in the 
water. 

‘“When properly east’’ the dry fly not 
only floats in perfect simulation of the 
natural insect hatched out from the 
stream or fallen thereon, but it floats 
‘*eocked,’’ that is, not on its side but on 
an even keel with wings erect; and to 
properly maké the cast, the dry fly fish- 
ers employ wherever possible the hori- 
zontal cast, swinging the rod in both the 
back and forward casts in a plane paral- 
lel with the water. Actual stream ex- 
perience has. proven that the horizontal 
cast is the one cast most apt to result 
in properly cocking the fiy. It is not, 
however, imperative that the fly be in- 
variably cocked ; in fact, that is impossi- 
ble for even the most expert of dry fly 
casters. Provided only that the fly floats, 
and floats naturally without drag from 
line and leader, success — presuming 
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there is a good trout within striking dis- 
tance—is sufficiently assured. 

In the event of a strike the subsequent 
proceedings are, of course, exactly like 
those in any other sort of fly-fishing— 
you play your trout and land or lose 
him as the Red Gods will, and somewhat 
in accordance with your ability as an 
angler. Otherwise, if no trout rises to 
your fly, allow it to float toward you 
until it has covered the water measured 
by the east—not, of course, quite to your 
feet—and then pick it gently from the 
surface. 

Proceed now to make another series 
of ‘‘false casts,’’ as noted in a foregoing 
paragraph, but this time for the purpose 
of drying the fly as well as lengthening 
out the line for a new cast. Drying the 
fly is part and parcel of the game of fish- 
ing with the floating fly ; between actual 
casts the fly must be continually sent 
back and forth through the air in order 
to dry it, and it is this phase of dry fly 
easting which renders imperative the em- 
ployment of a fine and durable fly-rod. 
The work which the rod is called upon to 
do is certainly double the amount neces- 
sary for fishing the wet fly; moreover, 
an aching wrist is sure to follow the use 
of an unsuitable tool for the purpose. 

It is customary, also, for the dry fly 
fisher to carry a little phial of paraffin 
oil, or some other waterproofing liquid 
of which there are several offered by the 
tackle dealers; preliminary to the first 
east the fly is anointed with the prepa- 
ration, and from time to time thereafter 
as the occasion demands. When thus 
treated the fly, while not quite impervi- 
ous to water, will, at any rate, require 
much less drying by false casting. 

Dry fiy fishing as carried on in this 
country, although fundamentally the 
same, is nevertheless. in certain details. 
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quite different from the method followed 
in England. Over there the orthodox 
dry fly man, the dry fly ‘‘purist,’’ casts 
only to a trout which he has previously 
seen rising to the natural fly; the angler 
‘*stalks’’ the fish, proceeding leisurely 
along ‘the bank of the stream, on the 
constant lookout for the outward and 
visible sign of a rising and feeding trout 
—the tell-tale widening circle of ripples. 
He then, and then only, puts his tackle 
into play. If no trout are seen no fish- 
ing is done. 

In this country it is quite possible for 
an angler to follow a trout stream for 
several days without seeing a single ris- 
ing trout. The conditions are entirely 
different. As a consequence the Ameri- 


ean dry fiy caster ‘‘fishes the water,’’ 
just as in wet fly fishing, floating his fly 
over the places where his experience and 


knowledge of trout habits tell him a trout 
may be lying. With the ethical balance, 
as a sporting proposition, between ‘‘fish- 


ing the water’’ and ‘‘fisking the rise,’’ 
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we are not here concerned. It would 
seem that either may be followed with a 
sufficiently clear conscience. 

When the trout streams are low and 
clear, when the sun shines brightly, 
wherever the trout are unusually well- 
educated, on slow streams and glassy 
pools—try the floating fly. In the writ- 
er’s personal experience the dry fly has 
repeatedly proven effective when—and 
where—nothing could be done fishing 
wet. Moreover, in the lore of the wet 
fly fisherman, it is axiomatic that one 
has the least success when the fish are 
feeding upon the natural fly; but, at 
such a time, if you choose the right dry 
fly, and cast it cleverly, success will fol- 
low more often than not. And the rea- 
son why, after what has gone before, 
should be obvious: The floating fly, se- 
lected with judgment and cast with 
skill, provides an almost perfect imita- 
tion of nature—and that is the theoreti- 
cal as well as the practical basis of suc- 
cessful fly-fishing for trout. 
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SEWARD, FROM THE DOCK. 


A VACATION ON KENAI PENINSULA 


CHESTER ANDERSON 


After many years of planning, fol- 
lowed by bitter disappointment, it was 
finally my good fortune to spend my 
vacation on Kenai Peninsula, the home 
of the giant moose and the magnificent 
bear. At last I found that I could get 
away for the month of June, so I lost no 
time in corraling my old hunting part- 
ner, John Crittenden, and gently break- 
ing the good news to him. When I softly 
whispered the facts in his ear and asked 
him if he would go, his face lit up and 
a happy smile spread from ear to ear. 
**Go! Go!’’ he yelled; ‘‘Of course I’ll 
go. I’ve been waiting for you for the 
last five years. When do we start?’’ 
**The steamer sails from here (Ashland, 
Ore.) in just one week,’’ I replied, ‘‘so 
you had better get your last will drawn 


up and order a casket, because I doubt 
if you will come out of that wilderness 
alive. I’ll give you just two days to 
fix up your business and get your outfit 
in order, and in that time if you are not 
ready I’m going alone.’’ He did not 
eause me any worry, for I knew that he 
would be only too happy to go. 

A week later found us on the steamer 
‘*Northwestern,’’ bound for Seward, the 
‘*jumping-off place’’ on Kenai Penin- 
sula. The trip may have been good; if 
it was not, we did not know it, for our 
entire time was taken up with the dis- 
cussion of guns, ammunition and equip- 
ment. Of course, as we were old friends, 
we could not agree with each other, but 
that is half the fun. 

Upon arriving at Seward we imme- 
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out about the laws, licenses, ete., and w 
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diately went to the game warden to find have our ‘‘stuff’’ taken to the cabin 


e where we intended to make our head- 


were well treated by that worthy, who quarters. We walked; we walked hard; 
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did all in his power to help ‘‘a couple 
of tenderfeet’’ along. We worried away 
a couple of days in town, getting our 
provisions and some extra clothing. The 
last was at the advice of the guide, and 
it was good advice, too, as we found out 
later. 

At 8 a. m. on the morning of the 10th, 
we boarded the train for Moose Pass, 
twenty-nine miles from town, Upon ar- 
riving there we made arrangements to 





we walked long, but like Bill Taft, we 
got there. The remainder of the day 
was spent getting our baggage stowed 
and our artillery unlimbered, and in re- 
ceiving advice from the guide as to 
‘‘where to hit ’em when they were com- 
in’ head on.’’ Our object was bear—- 
plenty of bear, and big bear. ‘‘Bear we 
want, and bear we will get,’’ was our 
ery. And bear we got. 

We were up early the next morning, 
just as the sun was rising. Now, that 
may not seem early in the states, but it 
sure is some early up here. In facet, it 
was just 2:15 a. m. when we bade fare- 
well to slumber and ‘‘good morning”’ to 
a steaming hot breakfast, prepared as 
only a good frontier cook ean prepare it 
As soon as we had bolted enough to keep 
life in our frail (that means me) bodies. 
we started, armed to the teeth, for the 
bear country. It was not a long walk, 
for we were already ‘‘amid it.’’ 





- ‘‘Anderson,’’ said Bill, the guide, 
‘‘yvou had better go down stream for 
about half a mile and then turn to your 
left along the foothills. Keep your 
glasses working on both sides of the 
mountain and look sharp, because they 
are pretty hard to see in the bushes. I’I1 
go up stream with Crittenden. ”’ 

The first rule on the first page is, 
‘‘Obey your guide,’’ so I set out with a 
long stride for my station, at the same 
time wondering how much John had 
paid the guide to come with him. When 
I got to my post I unslung my glasses 
and squinted up the mountain. ‘‘ Holy 
smoke! there is one already !’’ I thought, 
and sure enough it was. When I first 
looked at it it was lying down, but in a 
few seconds it slowly got to its feet and 
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ambled behind a bush, and I lost sight 
of it. It took me about half a second 
to get underway in that direction. I had 
a pretty hard time getting through the 
bent alders and over the snow patches 
to a place where I could get another 
look, but when I did find a rock high 
enough, I could see, with the aid of the 
glasses, that the enemy was lying down 
behind the aforementioned bush. It was 
still too far to risk a shot, so I tried to 
get closer. The next look I had I was 
within 200 yards. By the time I got 
settled he had risen to his feet and was 
standing broadside to me, offering a 
magnificent shot. A fine bead on his 
neck—the sharp crack of my 8mm., and 
all was over. He fell in his tracks. It 
was a small brown bear, and his hair was 
rather poor. I was very much disap- 
pointed, for my eyes had magnified him 
to about twice his original size. After 
removing the skin and rolling it up, I 
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started on the return journey with a 
nice happy feeling sneaking up and 
down my spinal column. 

When I was nearing the cabin I[ heard 
several shots up the stream, and I took 
it for granted that John had killed a 
‘‘big ’un,’’ which later proved to be 
wrong. He had started a ‘‘whopper’’ 


up the hill, but the alders were so thick 
that he could not get an open shot. He 
was not disheartened, though, for he 
said, ‘‘I reckon there are lots more of 
them in this neck of the woods, and if | 
ean’t get them I won’t have any kick 


coming.’’ Which was the right way to 
look at it. 

After partaking of a light lunch we 
turned in for a nap, as it is no use hunt- 
ing in the day time. The bears lie down 
in the alders, and it is impossible to see 
them until you are right up on them. 
went out 


In the evening we again, 


but did not see anything but a few 
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THE HUNTING HEADQUARTERS AT THE LAKE. 
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tracks, and tracks were not in our line. 


The next morning was a repetition of 
the night before, so Bill said that it 
would be a good plan to take a small 
pack and go up to Lost Lake, where 
several bears were reported to have been 
seen. We intended to stay all night, so 
cur packs were made rather solid and 


made it impossible to see very far, as 
the rain brought on some low-hanging 
clouds. I did not care to go out in that 
kind of weather, but John was bound 
to make the best of all available time, 
so he and Bill struck out along the shore 
of the lake. They had been gone about 
three-quarters of an hour when I heard 


TWO VIEWS OF AN ALASKAN BROWN BEAR KILLED BY JOHN CRITTENDEN. 


some weighty. It required about three 
hours of hard climbing through alders 
and over fallen logs to get to the top, 
and from there it was about two hours 
over soft, deep snow tosthe place where 
we intended to make our camp. It com- 
menced to rain in the evening, which 


an awful ‘‘banging.’’ I could distin- 
guish between John’s .35 Remington 
and Bill’s .30 Rimless, and it seemed 
that John was making noise about three 
times as fast as Bill. 

They did not return until quite late, 
and when they came in they had a won- 
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derful tale to tell. They said that they 
saw three bears on the shore trying to 
break through the rotten ice to get a 
drink, and they had sneaked up on them 
and opened fire. ‘‘Crit’’ facetiously 
said, ‘‘Before I could stop my finger 
from shaking on the trigger I had 
emptied the magazine and killed the 
whole tribe. I’ve got to get rid of this 
gatling gun, or some time I will get more 
than the limit.’’ Bill told me afterwards 
that he had shot two of the bears him- 
self, but he did not tell John. They 
were all ‘‘brownies,’’ and the skins 
were good. When we reminded John 
that three brown bears was the limit he 
was not so well pleased and swore that 
Bill had killed at least one of them. Bill 
lied like a trooper and said that. he fired 
his gun in the air to get the moisture out 
of the barrel. For the rest of the trip 


John had to confine himself to black 


bear, on which there is no limit. It was 
tough work getting the skins into camp 
through the deep snow, but we (or 
rather, John) felt well rewarded. 

The next day was spent in getting the 
remains down to camp, another tiresome 
job. We had to raw-hide them most all 
of the way and keep our axes constantly 
in motion. The timber is very thick, and 
the ground is covered with moss, making 
it an abominable country to travel in. 

The following day we did not rise 
until quite late. We were pretty sore 
from the exertions of the day before, 
and several small things had to be done 
around camp. Namely, John had to 
wash his socks. In the evening we de- 
cided to go up the mountain back of the 
cabin. It was a good climb, but we were 
amply rewarded, for upon reaching the 
top ‘we saw, about half a mile up the 
ridge, a Jarge black bear with a tiny cub 
in tow. John was for letting it go, but 
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I would not listen to.such a suggestion. 
It had always been the desire of my life 
to catch a cub, and here was a chance 
to gratify said desire. ‘‘I want that cub, 
John, and it is up to you to help me, 
whether you want to or not. Come on.”’ 
John eyed the waist-deep snow for a few 
minutes, and then his sporting instinct 
got the better of him, and he consented 
to go. We wallowed through the ‘‘flaky 
whiteness,’’ keeping out of sight as 
much as possible behind a knoll, until we 
got to a point where we thought it was 
safe to try a shot, and then we both 
let drive at the mother. Apparently, 
neither of us scored a hit. The bear 
raised up to try to determine from what 
direction the noise came, and then seem- 
ingly satisfied, started off at right 
angles to us. I let go again, and this 
time the shot was fatal, for she shuffled 
along for a couple of paces and sank to 
the snow. We made a mad rush for her, 
stumbling nearly every step. The cub 
had snuggled up close to its mother and 
did not see us until we were right up on 
top of it. Then it started to run, but 
the snow was too deep for it, and I soon 
had my coat thrown over the little fel- 
low and had him safely tied up. He 
was a little beauty, and I was as proud 
as a kid with his first gun. The skin 
of the old one was poor, so we did not 
bother taking it. We had enough to 
handle in the cub. Such a scratching, 
yelling little piece of bear meat it has 
never been my misfortune to see. He 
gave us heaps of trouble before we got 
him safely lodged in the cabin. [I still 
have him, and he is a tame, affectionate 
little fellow, full of all kinds of pranks. 

That evening we decided that we had 
better return to town, as Bill was in a 
pretty bad way from the effects of 
ptomaine poison, and we_ thought 
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that we had killed our share, anyway. 

Thus endeth one of the most pleasure- 
able hunts that it has ever been my good 
fortune to participate in. We returned 
on the next boat to Seattle with nothing 
but praise for the hunting on ‘‘good old 
Kenai Peninsula.’’ It is our intentions 
to return in the fall for a try at the 
moose, and we ought to be successful, 
for I believe that this is the best moose 
country in the world, ‘‘bar none.’’ 

[ will say a few words that may be 
of interest to sportsmen who desire to 
hunt in this territory: The non-resident 
license is $50, that is, for citizens of the 
United States. For foreigners it is $100. 
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All licenses must be obtained from the 
governor of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. 

Permits to export trophies—Moose 
(south of Lat. 62°), $150; brown bear, 
goats, deer and caribou, $5; sheep, $10. 
The law allows 3 brown bear, 2 moose, 3 
caribou, 3 sheep to be killed in one 
season. 

The season for moose and mountain 
sheep is from Aug. 20 to Dee. 30 in- 
elusive. Brown bear, Oct. 1 to July 1, 
inclusive. Grouse, ptarmigan, shore- 
birds and waterfowls, Sept. 1 to March 
1, inclusive. 

Further information can be had from 
the game warden at Seward, Alaska. 


BILL, THE CAPTURED CUB, AT AGE OF 5 MONTHS. 


<Soo0g> 


Now It’s Different 


TWENTY-ONE. 
A star-lit night—two eyes so bright, 
While sleigh bells chime a silver rhyme. 
A little hand—you understand, 
And Roland is romantic. 


SEVENTY-ONE. 
Once more the bells and snow time tells; 
More maids to love—same moon’s above; 
But not for him, with aching limb, 
For Roland’s now rheumatic! 


EFFTE McDOWELL DAVIES. 





LIVE VERSUS ARTIFICIAL BAIT 


“BOB WHITE” 


“What are life’s triumphs we struggle to win 
To the first little minnow we caught with a pin?” 


Nature, who has made me so enthu- 
siastically fond of fishing, gave me 
other peculiarities, although I do not 
eall fishing one of them. She bestowed 
upon me earelessness, indolence and 
a temper (usually sweet and angelic) 
which is goaded to madness by the laws 
of matter and gravitation. For example, 
when another fisherman (especially 
Tom) has his line caught in an over- 
hanging branch or fast in the river’s 
bottom, he gently disengages it with the 
patience of Job. 

It is just the opposite with me. Under 
the same circumstances, I jerk and pull 
until either the lime or leader breaks. 
That alone shows how great a difference 
is evidenced in our dispositions. 

But, barring this discrepancy, during 
my twenty years’ fishing with Tom, 
never have we had a quarrel, but, per- 
haps, good natured raillery has often 
taken its place, and plain talk, inter- 
mingled with some words not found in 
the dictionary have often been used. 

Looking backward over twenty long 
years of fishing on the Delaware with 
Tom cannot but help bring to memory 
many, Many pleasant trips together. I 
cannot pass over the events without pay- 
ing the tribute to him that he so justly 
deserves. As a friend, good and true, he 
was (and still is) always at my beck 
and eall, steadfast, unalterable; as a 
fisherman he had his faults. 

Tom is several years older than I am 
and out of respect of this I always lis- 
tened to his advice. But as time wore 
on I began to realize that Tom’s 


methods of fishing were old—very old 

I will draw a curtain over the fishing 
of our younger days. The story would 
be too long. But take it for granted, 
it would be a hard task for me to decide 
which was the most pleasant, the fishing 
trips of the earlier days or those taken 
in later years. 

I remember as though it were but 
a year ago when we first camped on 
Eagle -Island, in the Detaware River, a 
short distance from our homes. All we 
had was a piece of canvas stretched 
above us. Mother Earth, covered with 
willow branches, served as a bed; coffee 
pot, frying pan and a few dishes com- 
pleted our outfit. Our boat was an old, 
water-soaked, wooden affair, which had 
to be bailed out every half hour. But 
in spite of all this, we were satisfied ; 
we were alone in camp, and the bass 
were taking the bait to our satisfaction. 
What more could we wish? 

As summer after summer came, we 
always spent several weeks on the island. 
Of course, we did not always remain on 
the island. Many were the trips we 
took up the river. Sometimes we would 
go as far up as Frenchtown, drifting 
back with the current, camping wher- 
ever we found the fishing good. In fact, 
we took this trip quite frequently. The 
fisherman is invariably a poet; it is the 
heritage of the lover of the great out- 
of-doors. It was no exception with Tom 
and I. We both loved the river as a 
lover woos his mistress. We wooed it 
and stayed with it until we knew its 
hidden secrets. 
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“T say anglers were born, not made; 

But when born, they can be improved, 
And wish to a Se at gl 

As time passed we no longer slept on 
the ground; a new tent, a camp kit and 
a steel boat replaced our old outfit. 

At about this time a great deal was 
written about artificial baits. 
Tom, being of the ‘‘old school’’ of fish- 
ermen, converted to using live bait, 
‘scoffed at the idea of ever making a 
good eatch of bass with any of these 
baits; he literally looked upon me with 
seorn akin to pity. Other oid bass fish- 
ermen along the Delaware sided with 
Tom. 


being 


So strong was my faith in the arti- 
ficial baits that I began to steal away 
from Tom, expressiy for the purpose 
of trying them alone, and away from 
his jeers. These baits were a success 
from the start. When I began to come 
home with a good string of bass most 
every day, his opinion began to change 
in my favor. For awhile he waded the 
brooks for ‘‘minners’’ and ‘‘googlies’’ 


and knocked every old apple tree stump 
to pieces in quest of grubs. 


Tom never did eare much for such 
strenuous work; he always had a lot of 
trouble with his ‘‘rheumaties’’ about 
the time it came to hunting bait. I 
would have to wade for the ‘‘minners’’ 
and ‘‘googlies’’ and smash the stumps. 
He could not swing the axe, for he had 
*‘rheumatics’’ in his shoulder; he could 
not wade in water, for his ‘‘rheumatics”’ 
went to his legs every time he drew near 
the stream. So it always fell to my lot 
to secure the bait. 

But the day came when all this was 
changed. We reached the place where 
our boats were kept. All I had was a 
little box containing three different 
baits—a Hartung spinner, a Dowagiac 
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minnow and a Jamison ‘‘Coaxer,’’ and 
my 5-foot split bamboo. Tom had his 
‘‘minner’’ bucket and ‘“‘googley’’ box, 
and 9-foot steel rod. 

A friendly argument took place when 
I told him that I was going out by my- 
self and that he would have to take the 
other boat. I had determined to con- 
vert him to the superiority of artificial 
bait, and knew very well I could not do 
so if I were in the same boat with him, 
while he was still fishing—waiting for 
something to run across his bait. 

His indignation at having to row the 
boat with his ‘‘rheumatic’’ arm all the 
way to Lumberville, three miles up the 
eanal, knew no bounds. All kinds of 
maledictions were hurled at me, even the 
baits received their share. The Dowa- 
giae wooden minnow was a ‘‘barbed 
wire clothespeg;’’ the ‘‘Coaxer’’ was 
a ‘‘white leghorn rooster,’’ and the 
Hartung was ‘‘nothing but a d— 
piece of clam-shell.’’ 

Right behind the mill at Prattsville 
is a good place for pike and bass. Often 
we could see them sporting about. We 
had offered them all kinds of bait, but 
they would never notice it—in fact, we 
ignored them, knowing the futility of 
trying to catch them. 

But I knew different! The Hartung 
bait had solved the question of getting 
them. The day before I had stood on 
the bank and caught four bass and six 
pike in about an hour. 

**Where’d you get ’em?’’ Tom asked 
when I reached home. 

‘‘Up by Lem’s’’ I replied. 

**What bait?’’ 

**Googlies,’’ I replied, as I was sim- 
ply drawing Tom into going with me 
on the morrow. 

As stated, we were ready to start out. 
I pushed my boat out into the water, 
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having rod ready for the first cast. 
Standing up, I noticed a pike about 20 
yards from me, and a short distance 
from Tom. I cast a few yards beyond, 
and as I slowly reeled in, he struck, and 
was securely hooked ; a few minutes later 
the landing net enveloped it. 

The ‘‘ker-plunk’’ of the bait striking 
the water caused Tom to look up, smile 
and place his thumb to his nose, 
wiggling his fingers. 

But, when he saw me suddenly strike, 
the rod bend and the pike break water, 
he looked pretty thoughtful and— 
‘Well, I’ll be d—d’’ slowly came from 
his lips. 

Right then and there Tom became 
converted. I let my boat slowly drift. 
casting in the must likely places where 
the bushes overhung the water. Fortune 
favored me, and I soon had a fine string 
of both bass and pike. 

Poor Tom eould hardly restrain him- 
self. He was discouraged from the start, 
and it was only after a great deal of 
persuasion that I finally got him to 
continue the trip. ; 

I knew he would have no chance to 
fish during the long row up the canal to 
where we would take_our boats to the 
river, so I did not do any more casting 
until we were in the river, a short dis- 
tanee above the ‘‘Black Bass’’ hotel. 

Reaching a place well known to us as 
often yielding many a large bass, we 
anchored our boats close together. I did 
not cast until Tom had rigged his rod, 
baited and cast. He was expectant, 
very much so, but it seemed that the 
bass were not in the humor of taking 
live bait that day, and at the end of ten 
minutes his expectancy became gloomy. 
Detaching the “‘ googley,’’ he baited with 
a ‘‘minner.’’ The result was about the 
same, only one feeble ‘‘bite.’’ Tom 
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raised anchor and slowly let his boat 
drift with the current. After he was 
about a hundred yards from me, I be- 
gan casting and soon had a fair-sized 
bass—-mind you, I caught it from the 
very spot Tom had fished with live bait. 
I made up my mind to let my boat drift 
after him, fishing over the same course 
he had taken. I had 
show him what the ‘‘clam-shell’’ could 
do, and hoped he would be so convineed 
that he would become a ‘‘bait-caster,’’ 
**still’’ fisherman. 


determined to 


instead of a 


After drifting about a mile, he an- 
chored close to shore, where the water 
was full of grass and reeds, with several 


clear places, the ideal place for bass and 
pike. He was in no cheerful frame of 
mind, as during his drift he had only 
caught three small bass. i had fished 
the same ground he had and had four 
bass and two pike. 

While discussing the relative merits 
of our different methods of fishing, he 
landed a bass which (after using his 
pocket seales), weighed 3 pounds and 10 
I knew I could do nothing with 
those 


ounees. 
my Hartung 
tangled reeds and grass, so I took it off 
and put on a ‘‘Coaxer. For awhile 
the laugh was on me, as I failed to have 
a strike. Tom had landed two more. 
Rowing in nearer shore, I began cast- 
ing, and soon had a pike, then it was a 
bass. I would east, letting the ‘‘ Coax- 
er’’ fall on the water very gently, let 
it rest a moment, then gently stir it, 
then jerk it sharply, making it have the 
appearance of a small bird struggling 
to reach the edge of the reeds. After 
letting it touch the reeds, I kept it 
bobbing up and down as though it were 
trying to get on top of them. That near- 
ly always brought a bass or pike 
after it. So swift was their rush that 


spinner among 


9) 
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several jumped clear from the water. 

Tom had been a silent witness of the 
deadly work of the ‘‘Coaxer’’ among the 
reeds and grass. But, at last he gave 
vent to his pent up feelings, by yelling: 
‘‘How in blazes can I get anything 
while you seare them away with that 
d—— ‘leghorn rooster.’ ’’ 

‘that’s all right,’’ I replied, ‘‘T’ll 
show them all 
[ rowed right up to him, my 
boat touching his, and east in front of 
him, right where his line was in the 
water. I took a bass at the first cast; 
then, after several fruitless casts, finally 
landed a pike. 

That put a stop to Tom’s fishing that 
day. In fact, I never knew him to use 
live bait again. 


you if I have seared 


away.’”’ 


Eagle Island was close at hand, so we 
rowed ashore, cooked our dinner, and, 
after a good smoke beneath the trees, 
laid down and were soon sleeping the 
sleep of the just. 


We awoke as the shadows of evening 


were falling. The occasional splash, 
splash, in the river told us the bass were 
feeding. So we started out again, in 
directions. Tom rowed to his 
favorite spot and anchored, while I let 
my boat take its own course. 

Being in open water, I removed the 
**Coaxer’’ used the ‘‘Dowagiac’’ 
minnow. The bass and pike were in a 
very favorable mood, and when it be- 
came too dark to cast propegly I rowed 
to the island. Tom soon came in, and I 
But arti- 
ficial bait had won the day; Tom was 
converted and I was satisfied. I had 
caught 14 bass, 6 pike and one sun fish. 
Tom had 6 bass, a catfish, and a perch. 

This trip was late in the fall, and 
having to return to the eity the follow- 
ing day, it was my last trip with Tom 


opposite 


and 


saw he had four nice bass. 
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that season, and in a few days 1 was 
to start for the West. 

Brotherly love never bloomed and 
gave forth such fragrance as it did that 
night in our cabin on Eagle Island. 
Fishing was the main topic; we soon be- 
came retrospective; our thoughts drifted 
backward to our younger days. 
‘‘Backward, turn backward, oh time in 

your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to- 
night.’’ 

‘‘Tom,’’ I said, ‘‘in your wide ex- 
perience in fishing and of the many 
days we have spent on the river to- 
gether, can you recall one trip as the 
most enjoyable where we have east our 
lines in pleasant places ?’’ 

*‘T don’t know that I can. All our 
trips have been enjoyable, but I agree 
with you about the charm of our boy- 
hood fishing, for the Delaware has a 
place in memory equal to the fighting 
of a big bass in rapid waters in later 
years. But you forget that as time 
changes, we change with it, and I could 
not sit on the bank today and fish, and 
the chances are that you would not en- 
joy the fishing of your boyhood.’’ 

I realized what Tom said was true. 
but his philosophical views had some- 
how never occurred to me, and it caused 
me to wonder if I had really changed 
so much that I would not enjoy the fish- 
ing in the old ways, in the old places, 
which seemed (at the time) all there 
was in life beside the dull routine of the 
school room. Ah, me! I fear it may 
be so, but I do not wish to believe it. 

The song of the lark and the chatter 
of the squirrels told us morning had 
eome. After a hasty breakfast, we 
rowed across the river, pulled our boats 
over the towpath into the canal, and 
were soon home. 
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I returned to the city the same after- 
noon. A few days later Tom wrote me, 
saying he had borrowed my casting rod 
and baits, and was making good progress 
in casting. 

Three years have come and gone since 
Tom was converted by the writer. To- 
day he is considered the most successful 
fisherman on the Delaware, which is 
evidenced by the fact that his services 
as a guide are eagerly sought after bv 
those who have never fished in these 
waters. 

To the reader who doubts the 
authenticity of this sketch, 1 can only 


too gladly refer him to Tom. He ean 


tell you that, after much experimenting 
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he is a firm believer in the artificial 
method. He ean tell you there is no 
better rod than a split bamboo; no bet- 
ter baits than which I have mentioned, 
and that a_ better than 
Martin’s ‘‘ Kingfisher’’ was never made, 
and that he wouldn’t part with his 
‘*Take-a-part’’ reel for the finest silver- 
plated, jewel-capped expensive reel ever 
made. 

His address is: 


easting line 


Thomas B. Snyder. 
Rosemont, Hunterdon county, New Jer- 
sey. Fishermen desiring information as 
to the fishing in the Delaware, or his 
opinion in regard to baits and tackle. 
should write him, 
reply. 


enclosing stamp for 








IT WILL SOON BE TIME FOR CAMPING. 





INTERIOR OF THE SHACK. 


ONLY A LUNGER 


C. C. NILES 


Ilas the man who has reached the age 
of fifty years, who has not saved a 
penny, is worn out with hard work and 
dying with consumption, any chance but 
to enter the County Poor Farm? Four 
years ago, as I trudged the Denver city 
streets looking for work, I would have 
said ‘‘No,’’ but today—well, today the 
cloud shows her silver lining. 

At the age of sixteen I learned the 
stone cutter’s trade and followed up this 
avoeation all my life. The hard, heavy 
lifting and the continual breathing of 
the stone dust finally caused my lungs 
to grow weak. Contracting a heavy cold 
about this time, tuberculosis was the re- 
sult. I had to give up my work in St. 
Louis and hurried west to Denver. The 
city was full of people in the same con- 
dition as myself—sick, out of work and 
nearly penniless. I answered every ad- 
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vertisement in the papers that I thought 
I could possibly fill, but the same an- 
swer met my eager queries: ‘‘No place 
for a lunger.’’ 

Well, it was right; it was no place for 
a lunger (how I resented that unfeeling, 
unchristian name), but as ‘‘ beggars can 
not be choosers,’’ I kept on trying to 
get work in the city. 

One day a kind-hearted man felt 
sorry for me. He had refused to give 
me work, and I leaned wearily against 
the door, almost overcome by a violent 
coughing fit. ‘‘My man,”’ he said, ‘‘the 
city is no place for you—get out in the 
open; live in the fresh air.’’ 

‘*Yes, and starve,’’ I -replied bitterly. 

‘*Take up a homestead,’’ he went on, 
ignoring my interruption. ‘‘You surely 
have saved or can borrow enough money 
to do that. The filing fee is only $16 
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and until you can get ahead you can live 
in a small shack, or even a tent.’’ 

The idea took hold of me. Even if I 
failed I would be no worse off than at 
present. I decided to try it and just 
four years ago filed on a fine quarter 
section, situated seven miles southeast of 
Fort Morgan, Colo. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1908, I left 
Denver to drive to my home—oh! how 
sweet that word sounded to one who had 
felt himself an outeast. A good horse, 
a few household goods, $75 in eash, a 
small tent and a cheerful little wife 
were all my assets. 

We loaded our goods on the wagon, 
bade farewell to our friends, and drove 
out of the city. 

The next day a Colorado wind storm 
and blizzard overtook us and it seemed 
as though we would freeze to death. 
Evening came and it grew colder and 
eolder. About six o’clock we passed 
what appeared to be a deserted shack. 
Such proved to be the case, and we 
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went in. We built a fire, made some 
hot coffee and spent the night huddled 
around the broken, smoking stove. 

At dawn we were on our way again. 
The third day we reached our destina- 
tion. We put up the tent on the snow- 
covered ground. I was nearly exhausted 
and completely discouraged. The tent 
was quite warm, and a woman’s hand 
soon had the interior cheerful and cozy. 

I bought lumber and started making 
a shack at once. In two days it was 
done—that is, ready to live in. The 
floor was of sand, but we kept warm. 

That first winter was a hard one. We 
had little money. In fact, all we had 
was what we derived from trapping and 
a few days’ work helping neighbors. 
We lived on cotton-tails, wild ducks and 
other game. For fuel we burned soap 
weed roots and coal that we picked up 
along the railroad four miles away. We 
had no water. While snow lasted we 
melted it, but when spring came we 
hauled water in barrels, for four miles. 





A COZY CORNER IN THE SHACE. 














THE SHACK. 


We dug a well early in May and se- 
cured a fine flow of water at sixty-eight 
feet. 

I plowed several acres of ground, and 
put in a field of corn and_ potatoes. 
They were doing fine, when I awoke 
one morning to find the crops complete- 
lv demolished and in its place about one 
hundred head of range eattle calmly 
chewing their euds. 

The hay crop was a big suecess. A 
homesteader has the right to eut the 
grass from any land that is unfenced, 
and I secured in all about twenty-five 
tons, which I sold for $12 per ton. 

I bought four small ealves and a 


dozen chickens. About this time we had 


an addition to our family in the shape 
of a mule, which we named ‘‘Maude.”’ 
My wife was visiting at a ranch in the 
irrigated district about three miles from 
us. An old sow had just died, leaving 


four baby pigs. The owner was going 
to kill them, but my wife asked him to 
give them to her. He laughed at her. 
but let her have them. She brought 
them home and we raised all but one of 
them, bringing them up on the bottle. 
All this work kept me outside in al) 
kinds of weather. I had no doctor bills, 
was taking no medicine, and growing 
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stronger and gaining in weight every 
day. 

The next spring we bought two inecu- 
bators, put them in our dugout, where 
we could secure an even temperature, 
and raised chickens. We had wonder- 
ful sueeess, and sold baby chicks at ten 
cents each, after we had saved about 
three hundred for ourselves. 

In August of this last year I was busy 
in the field cutting hay. My wife, al- 
ways anxious to help, went into the 
corn to pull weeds. She had been work- 
ing for an hour and had just a few more 
rows to finish, when, as she reached to 
pull up a wild sunflower, she felt a 
sharp pain in her finger. She looked 
down and there lay a large rattler, mak- 
ing ready to spring the second time. 

There was wild confusion for awhile. 
She ran screaming to me. It so hap- 
pened that two of the neighbors were 
helping me in the hay field. One went 
for a doctor, the other to a near settler’s 
for turpentine. I hurried her to the 
house, where I cut the finger with a 
razor and tied a bandage around the 
wrist, tight enough to stop the circula- 
tion. I then sucked out all the poison 
and held the finger in turpentine until 
the doctor arrived. For a while things 
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looked dark. I thought of how brave 
and cheerful she had always been and 
how she had helped me in my struggle 
for life. 

She had finger for several 
weeks, but it is as well as ever now. 

I never felt better in my life and 
have no trouble with my lungs and my 
cough is gone. 

What an old man of fifty ean do, cer- 
tainly a young fellow ean accomplish. 


a sore 
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Don’t give up. It is not only the life 


for men, but for girls and women. A 
near neighbor brought his wife here last 


Every day she is seen riding 
She has im 


spring. 
horseback over the prairie. 
proved even more rapidly than [. 
Cheer up and take heart, discouraged 
Show the world vou 
Prove that even 


brother and sister. 
ean live and succeed. 
though you be ‘‘only a lunger,”’ 
a live one. 


you are 


What He Shot 


“What is the name of that species I just 
shot?” inquired the amateur hunter. 

“Says his name is Smith, sir,” answered 
the guide, who had been investigating. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises, It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 


formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








The Nationalizing of Our Game Laws 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last ten 


years I have hunted game in every state 
from Maine to California and from North 
Dakota to Texas, and have made a study of 
the game situation in the various states. I 
can’t see why the destiny of the game of 
this country should be left entirely in the 
hands of the local game wardens of the va- 
rious states. I have always thought that 
there should be a national game law for the 
protection of the game. While it is true 
that the big game does not migrate to any 
great extent, the majority of our game birds 
do migrate. It seems almost impossible to 
get the various states to pass just laws in 
regard to their protection. 

A great many sportsmen, who in most 
cases are the most prominent people in the 
various states, are not only becoming dis- 
satisfied, but also discouraged by the laws 
that are being passed in their various states 
prohibiting and limiting the killing of migra- 
tory birds, while the adjoining states to the 
north or south, according to their local game 
laws, or lack of game laws, may slaughter 
their game at will. 

A Canadian sportsman of considerable in- 
fluence told me not long ago that unless 
ducks and geese were better protected in 
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this country and spring shooting entirely 
prohibited, spring shooting would be opened 
in his particular province, and it is a well- 
established fact that if spring shooting were 
allowed in the various provinces of Canada, 
there would be practically no ducks or 
geese left inside of five years. About 90 
per cent of the ducks and geese that migrate 
through this country hatch their young in 
the various provinces of Canada and Alaska. 
While it may be a long-drawn-out affair to 
pass a national game law, I believe in the 
meantime -that a national game commis- 
sioner should be appointed whose duty it 
would be to investigate and report on the 
local conditions in the various states. 

In cases such as exist in Oregon and 
Idaho, where the wolves and coyotes are a 
menace to both deer and sheep, this com- 
missioner should have the power to insti- 
gate a campaign toward the extermination 
of the wolves in such districts. He should 
also investigate the conditions existing in 
states like Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, 
where hundreds of elk and antelope starve 
to death every winter. If he could not 
actually be vested with the power to make 
the necessary appropriations for the feeding 
of the above-named animals, his recommen- 
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dation for such requisition should be prac- 
tically taken as official. I believe that such 
a commissioner would not only save the 
several states thousands of heads of big 
game every year, but would be the means 
of the first step towaré the establishment 
of a national game law. 

I will consider it a favor if you will let 
me have your views on this subject, and 
also the practicability of the plan. 

Colorado. J. J. HALL 


There is a timely suggestion in Mr. Hall’s 
remarks. If it were possible to have some 
federal regulations governing the salient 
features of big game protection,. with the 
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concurrence of the various states it would 
be a good thing for the wild animal life. 
And as to federal regulation of the season 
and bag of wild-fowl—that is a measure that 
should have been passed many years ago. 
It is now being agitated by the American 
Game and Propagating Association of New 
York, and no earlier than February last rep- 
resentatives of this commendable associa- 
tion visited Washington and arranged 2 
hearing in the matter. There are three 
bills now pending under the head of national 
laws for the protection of migratory birds, 
and we hope soon to report the gladsome 
news of a uniform season on these birds 
that will work to their benefit.—Editor. 


Geese Shooting in Illinois 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Crane Lake, the 
picturesque and placid body of water which 
is the crowning delight of the Powers broth- 
ers’ preserves in Mason County, IIll., has 
been misnamed. Rather should it be known 
as “Goose Lake,” as it is the annual haunt 
of thousands of Canadian wild geese. Chaun- 
cey Powers, famed as an amateur shot and 
Illinois’ wealthiest sportsman, spends a con- 
siderable portion of his time at Crane Lake. 
There he has fitted up a luxurious lodge 
where he and his brother, together with in 
vited guests, hunt and fish in season and 
enjoy unfettered nature. The wild geese 
make but few stops in Illinois while on their 
way to the breeding grounds of the North, 
or when en route to the Gulf of Mexico in 


the fall. The ducks, on the contrary, cross 
the state leisurely, making numerous stops 
and working their way north or south ac- 
cording to the temperature and conditions 
generally. 

Crane Lake is one of the few halting 
places for the lordly goose in Illinois, and 
there the birds are given the glad hand, so 
to speak. One-half of the lake and one-half 
of the preserves outside are reserved for 
the feathered visitors, and not a gun is per- 
mitted on the restricted section. The geese 
and ducks have long since learned the dif- 
ference between the two districts, and it 
has been proven that the same birds come 
back season after season. It is a favorite 
practice of the Powers brothers and their 
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RESULT OF A MORNING’S SHOOT OF GEESE AND DUCKS ON CRANE LAKE. 














LIVE GEESE DECOYS USED ON CRANE LAKE PRESERVES. 


guests to sit upon the porch at the lodge 
and watch the flight of the birds. When the 
flocks come in from the North or South, 
according to the season, if they fiy directly 
to the protected section and settle promptly 
without the preliminary circling and inves- 
tigation, it is proof positive that they have 
been there before and recognize the feeding 
and resting ground. On the contrary, if the 
birds approach with their customary caution 
and thoroughly search out for possible 
“blinds” or deadly guns, all discern the fact 
that the visitors are strangers who by 
chance found friendly quarters. 

On the shores of Crane Lake are corn 
fields where a large portion of the growing 
grain is permitted to remain for the birds. 
They feed greedily and remain late. Not 
until the first of January last, when the 
temperature dropped to 15 degrees below 
zero, did the wild geese and ducks leave 
Crane Lake for the Far South. Not in years 
was their flight delayed so long. In a yard 
of good size are kept live geese decoys 
which are pressed into service when it is 
desired to kill some of the wild birds. These 
decoys are released upon that portion of the 


lake and preserves where shooting is per- 
mitted, and they prove effective in luring 
the birds to their doom. There is never 
any difficulty in securing the legal limit for 
either geese or ducks on the Powers broth- 
ers’ preserves, and the hospitable treatment 
and comfortable quarters at the lodge have 
made the resort famous among sportsmen 
of the Middle West. 

Being blessed with unlimited means, their 
preserves are ideally conducted. An expert 
game warden with a group of sturdy assist- 
ants carefully guard the property and keep 
off trespassers and other undesirable vis- 
itors. Few hunters of the United States 
have been privileged to visit so many of 
the hunting and fishing sections of the world 
as the Powers. They have been all through 
Canada, from New England and the Adiron- 
dacks to the Rockies, and have fished and 
hunted on the Gulf of Mexico and in South 
America. Above all they are not pot-hunt- 
ers, but are animated only by the instincts 
of the real sportsman. They are also allied 
with the army of sportsmen who are op- 
posed to spring hunting and seldom kill a 
bird except in the fall. E. B. PIERSON. 

Illinois. 


A Mountaineer Tells of Some Packing Wrinkles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Believing that 
there are many simple little tips that a 
mountain man can give to a tyro that will 
help him while in the hills, I have penciled 
off a few such, and hope they will be found 
of some use by the tenderfoot on a big 
game hunt. My ways are not necessarily 
the ways of other hunters, and I realize 
that there are others with Possibly superior 
methods than mine; but I am not offering 
advice to seasoned hunters who have al- 


ready become accustomed to their own 
styles through years of usage, and to whom 
such remarks as these are therefore useless. 

For a hunting or camping trip in the 
mountains of the West I use a saddle rope, 
about 35 feet long, one end tied around the 
horse’s neck and balance of rope, excepting 
about eight feet of loose end, neatly coiled 
and tied to right of saddle horn to in a 
measure counterbalance weight of rifle. 
Place the eight feet of loose end around 
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saddle horn; double half hitch with about 
four feet of the end hanging, to use as quirt, 
or riding whip. If you are carrying a small 
camera, hook it on saddle horn, by short 
strap, allowing camera to hang on right 
side of saddle and fastened to saddle with 
saddle string placed around it and tied snug 
to prevent losing by becoming unhooked 
from saddle horn or from jolting around 
when horse trots or ’lopes. 

To guard against getting wet by rain, use 
poncho, neatly rolled and tied behind saddle 
seat. This is also useful to spread over 
saddle at night. The best saddle blanket 
is a soldiers’ all-wool blanket. Fold it first 
lengthwise, then twice the other way, mak- 
ing six thicknesses. In unsaddling, lay sad- 
dle on its side on the ground with bridle 
hooked on saddle horn and lying on top of 
saddle. Place the blanket folded as used. 
laid over the saddle, with sweaty side up, 
to dry. For wearing apparel use only me- 
dium weight shoes that fit, "with medium 
heavy soles, spiked with soft Hungarian 
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nails placed about 3% inch apart in front 
and % inch apart in heels; no extra shoes; 
two pairs extra socks. For summer or fall 
wear medium heavy woolen underclothes, 
one extra suit, union preferred; light 
woclen or heavy cotton shirts; one extra 
pair of good quality corduroy trousers, no 
extra; woolen vest; woolen sweater; me- 
dium weight coat, to wear when chilly only, 
and medium wide stiff rim, soft crown, gray 
colored Stetson hat. The extra clothing 
should be in a small duffle bag, where a 
few other essentials can be kept, including 
two coarse towels, soap, brush, comb, extra 
cartridges, films for camera and such like. 
Above is sufficient for a month’s trip, 
more or less, atid these simple things wil! 
be found far better than to have two or 
three more bags to lift about, pack and un- 
pack, and worry about. To above outfit 
should be added a T-ounce split bamboo 
fly rod, reel with about 100 feet of fly- 
casting silk line, flies and other accessories. 
Wyoming. S. N. LEEK. 


Two More Record Deer Heads 


Since publishing our story on big deer 
heads last year, we have received photo- 
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graphs and descriptions of two more heads 
of exceptional size that are well worth pub- 


lishing. The first of these is a white-tail 
deer head, the description and photo of 
which was furnished us by Dr. W. T. Horn 
aday, director of the New York Zoologica! 
Society. Dr. Hornaday’s letter follows: 
Editor Outdoor Life:—It has occurred to 
me that you might be interested in repro- 
ducing the enclosed photograph, which 
represents the world’s record head, just re- 
ceived here for the national collection of 
heads and horns. It was bought of Crosby 
and Company for us by Mr. Henry A. Cae- 
sar, a member of the Camp Fire Club and 
Zoological Society. The antlers of Mr. Cae- 
sar’s gift are very long, very massive and 
wide, and fortunately retain all the charac- 
teristic horn architecture of the Northern 
white-tailed deer. The measurements are as 
follows: Length of beam, 29; circumfer- 
ence, 6; widest (outside) spread, 27%; 
points, 18+24. These measurements, taken 
all in all, seem to make this splendid head 
No. 1 in the world’s list of the greatest 
heads of this species. W. T. HORNADAY. 


Close upon the heels of Dr. Hornaday’s 
letter came one from Charles E. Baer, post- 
master of Steamboat Springs, Colo., enclos- 
ing a photograph and measurements of an 
exceptionally large and beautiful black-tail 
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THE BECK HEAD. 


deer head. (This head was since purchased 
by Dr. H. M. Beck of Wilkes Barre, Pa., a 
connoisseur of big game heads, who verifies 
the measurements here given). Mr. Baer 
writes as follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to state that 
I have found another deer head in Steam- 
boat Springs that can be classed with the 
record ones, for spread, at least. It is 
owned by Henry Giamboni, our local taxi- 
dermist, who got the head from a ranchman 
living on Deep Creek, about twenty miles 
northwest from Steamboat Springs, where 
the deer was killed about three or four years 
ago. 

I remember seeing the head before it was 
mounted and at that time did not think 
there was anything remarkable about it, but 
on examining it today find that the meas- 
urements are as follows: Forty-one and 
three-quarter inches between the two out- 
side points; both beams measure just 2 feet 
4 inches; 5% inches circumference at the 
base; longest point measures just 12 inches; 
it has 29 points, counting all that are a half 
inch long. 

I enclose a photograph of the head taken 
just a few days ago, and Mr. Giamboni in- 
forms me that he will bring another head to 
light soon that is larger than this one. 


Colorado. CHAS. E. BAER. 


The Proposition of Transferring the Wyoming Elk 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I feel that sports- 
men in general are indebted to you for the 
authentic and interesting matter which is 
monthly recorded in the pages of Outdoor 
Life. Each is carefully read with 
great interest. I was especially interested 
in the article and photos published in the 
May (1911) issue, dealing with the elk sit- 
uation in Wyoming by S. N. Leek. | 

It is a disgrace to the state of Wyoming 
and the nation that the conditions recorded 
in above article are permitted to exist. In 
a few years, if the present state of affairs 
continue, this noble animal will be practi- 
cally as extinct as the buffalo. Having al- 
ways been a lover of wild life and hunting 
this article impressed me greatly, and I 
have given the matter considerable thought. 

Here in Pennsylvania we have hundreds 
of thousands of acres of barren or waste 
land, which is splendid feeding grounds for 
animals of the deer family. But we have 
game only in a limited quantity. Would it 
not be possible to have 500 or 600 of these 
elk transported here? and with a closed 
season of say five years ghould they not 
increase rapidly? If there was some way 
in which the national government or state 
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of Pennsylvania could be interested in the 
matter and defray expenses of capturing, 
crating and transportation-it would appear 
that the undertaking would not be so diffi- 
cult. But in the event that neither the 
state nor government would act in the mat- 
ter, the following plan should succeed, viz.: 
We have in the state of Pennsylvania more 
than 100,000 sportsmen. Counted in round 
numbers, a contribution of 50 cents from 
each would amount to $50,000. Counting 
cost of the animals per head delivered here 
at $100, the $50,000 would pay for 500 
head. Of the sixty-seven counties in the 
state, at least half have lands on which the 
animals should thrive, and in a few years 
furnish royal sport to the sportsmen of the 
state; and under wise and strict laws in- 
crease in numbers and be an asset to the 
state of no little value. 

I would appreciate an answer by letter 
or through the columns of Outdoor Life. 
Please inform me in reference to the follow- 
ing questions, viz.: Are the elk of Wyoming 
the property of the state or national govern- 
ment?. What is the average life of the elk? 
Have heard it said that cow elk did not 
breed until 8 years old. Is this true? Will 
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elk live peaceably on same feeding grounds 
inhabited by deer? Do they prefer rough, 
hilly country or lowlands? 

Penn. HARRY T. GILLILAND. 


To the above letter we replied in part as 
follows: 


“As you probably know, these elk do not 
die of cold, although the Wyoming winters 
are awfully severe; the thermometer in 
those elevations where the elk live going as 
high as 50 degrees below zero in the coldest 
winters. Of course 20 and 30 degrees up in 
that. country at elevations of 7,000 to 9,000 
in the winter time is common; yet we think 
we can safely say that the elk do not die 
of the cold primarily. It is lack of feed that 
weakens them to such an extent that of 
course then the cold has its effect. If an 
elk is well fed he can stand any winter. 

“They seem to like to inhabit the hills in 
summer at elevations of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, 
not necessarily in very broken or rough 
country, but in wooded country and parky 
country—i. e., country where little parks 
are found in patches in the timber. 

“They are reduced to such straits in Wyo- 
ming and Montana that we have seen young 
forests of quaking aspen containing prob- 
ably thousands of young saplings from one- 
half to two and three inches in diameter, 
absolutely denuded of their bark. You 
must know that this bark is bitter and that 
it is not tasty to any animal, yet they will 
browse on this and also on willows—the 
willow in preference to the quaking aspens. 
Where the snow does not get very deep 
they can paw it away from the grass and 
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get plenty of sustenance, but when it gets 
from three to five féet deep they are up 
against it. 

“The Colorado sportsmen have been try- 
ing to make some arrangement for a ship- 
ment of some of these elk to a proposed 
mountain park near Denver, and we are 
now in correspondence with the Wyoming 
authorities to ascertain what can be done in 
this respect. 

“We see no reason at all why these elk 
cannot thrive in the wooded sections of 
Pennsylvania. It might pay, however, at 
least for a few years, until they get a start, 
to keep them enclosed in some natura! 
grounds most suited to them. 

“The elk of Wyoming belong to the state, 
and any effort to remove them would have 
to be begun through the governor or state 
game warden. 

“We believe that they consider the aver- 
age life of a deer about fifteen years, in the 
wild state, and we presume an elk would 
live that long, if not longer, possibly twenty 
years. 

“Your idea to make a collection among 
the sportsmen of 50 cents to $1 each is a 
very praiseworthy one, and if the scheme 
is started it should be responded to by 
every sportsman in your state. It would 
give you the nucleus of a herd of animals 
that would multiply rapidly, and if protected 
to the same extent as the deer in Maine, for 
instance, you and your children’s children 
should be able to hunt elk in Pennsylvania 
during a sensible open season. 

“We don’t think there is any truth in the 
statement that cow elk do not breed under 
8 years old. We should say they would 
begin at about 2 or 3 years of age.” 


A Sidelight on the Habits of Cougar 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to cougar 
would say that I have found out many 
things about them contrary to the informa- 
tion that I have read in the books on natural 
history. I have seen signs in the snow 
where a cougar ran after a deer for quite a 
little distance in the. manner of a wolf. The 
theory that I gained by reading natural his- 
tory books was that they placed themselves 
in a tree and from there jumped upon their 
prey. They do so, of course, but my belief 
is, so far as I have observed, that the most 
common way for them to get their game is 
to pursue it. Some hunters think a cougar 
eats nothing but fresh meat. Two years 
ago while cold trailing a cougar in the Olym- 
pics I found where the animal had dug out 
an old carcass. All the bones were bleached 
by the sun. The cougar merely gnawed on 
the old bones like a dog. 


Are the cougar afraid of human scent? 
No; last week in the first early snow, a 
friend of mine and I came across an old 
cougar track and followed it up without 
turning the dogs loose, as it was too late in 
the afternoon to cold-trail it. Following up 
the track, it came to an old homestead, 
which was, until recently, occupied. The 
cougar had tried his best to get into the 
cabin, as testified by numerous claw marks. 
Was that cougar trying to get into the cabin 
for human prey? No; he simply heard a 
couple of wood or pack rats playing inside 
of the cabin, and being hungry, wanted to 
get hold of them. How do I know? Well, 
many times I have found the cougar’s en- 
trails to contain even small birds’ legs and 
bones, so why not catch a couple of wood 
rats in a deserted cabin? 

Washington. P. C. PETERSEN. 








PART OF LAST SPRING’S CATCH OF BEAR. 


Oregon Bear and Lion Hunters 


We have received the accompanying pho- 
tographs and the following letter from J. 
V. McTimmonds of Glide, Ore.: “I am en- 
closing you photo of some ‘bear skins Se- 
cured by myself and partner last spring; 
also photo of our dogs and lion killed on 
the North Umpqua River. This and one 
other were the only males killed out of 
thirteen during the season. Yesterday 
(January 29th) we struck a fresh bear 
track and ran it to its den. After some 
irouble we succeeded in getting it to come 
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MOUNTAIN LION KILLED ON 


out. It proved to be a female and had a 
small manzanita leaf in its stomach. We 
have had quite a warm spell, which is prob- 
ably what brought it out. Bear, mountain 
lion and wildcat are very plentiful here. 
also deer. We are located on the North 
Umpqua River, thirty-six miles from Glide, 
on the winter range of the deer. We have 
in two seasons secured twenty-four cougars, 
twenty-three bears and some forty or fifty 
cats.” 


of 
J pe pane, 








NORTH UMPQUA RIVER, ORE. 


Danger of Domestic Cats on Feathered Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your January 
number, Dr. G. W. Harvey, under the head- 
ing, “Kill the Varmints,” @ontributes an ar- 
ticle, and I want to say that he touches a 
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subject which I think every sportsman 
should make it his duty to take care of as 
far as lies in his power. 

While on a visit to Wellington, Kan., 
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Sumner County, in 1900, I had the good for- 
tune to go quail shooting two or three times 
with a Mr. Will Savage, a young sportsman 
of some fame in that county as a field shot 
The first morning we were out we had not 
gone more than two miles from town when 
we tied up at the side of the road, to work 
a draw that ran at right angles to the road, 
through a field and into a dividing hedge. 
We had gone about seventy-five feet when 
old Queen, a red Irish setter, some fifty 
feet ahead of us in the bottom of the draw, 
began to bark and back up the side. Mr. 
Savage knew at once what was wrong, but 
I was a stranger to hunter, dog and country, 
and when he handed me two shells loaded 
with No. 4 shot, and said, “Slip these in 
and I will show you some Kansas big game,” 
I must say I was a little surprised; but l 
did as he had done, and put them in. He 
told me to stay on that side and he would 
cross over. He also told me to keep watch 
on the bottom of the draw, as the tumble 
and buffalo grass was pretty thick and he 
did not want the animal to get away. 

In the meantime old Queen was having a 
high old time up ahead, some hundred feet 
by then, running up the bank and back down 
in the draw. We had hardly caught up 
when up goes Mr. Savage’s gun and he 
gives both barrels. I had seen nothing up 
to date, but I didn’t have long to wait, for 
by the time I got up to him and the dog, 
they were both in the high grass and had 
a great big common gray and maltese house 
cat, and Queen had a half-eaten quail that 
Mr. Cat was busy with when disturbed. 

Well, we followed the draw across the 
field and got nine of a covey of sixteen that 
had been ahead of Mr. Cat, and about 4 
o’clock that evening we killed another 
white-and-gray cat, and Mr. Savage told me 
while driving home that night that he had 
killed fifty or more in three or four years. 
They will get in a draw full of tumble grass 
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on a cold day when quail don’t like to fly, 
and stay right with them, and even after 
feeding on two or three, they will lie and. 
watch, and when the covey moves they 
move. When eating time comes around 
they are at it again, and to a covey of 
young birds they are sure death to the 
whole covey. 

Well, Will told me never to overlook a 
house cat that I found as far as a quarter 
of a mile from a farm or ranch, for if they 
have not already turned wild, they are 
learning how easy it is to hunt and live on 
game, and are almost as bad. We found 
where Mr. Black-and-White Hunter had 
eaten two quail just before we killed him 
that evening. I would rather not write 
what Mr. Savage said when he found the 
remains of a partly-eaten bird. - 

My advice is, don’t let tame cats get away 
when found out hunting, for the chances 
are they have not seen a home in months, 
and, maybe, years—and say! but they do 
get big and bad. When you meet one, 
give it to him good, and don’t let your dog 
run up to him until he is out for keeps. I 
learned afterwards that was how Will knew 
it was a cat—Queen had learned to back 
off and call for help on cats some years 
before. 

To show how the birds are at the mercy 
of them, I will say that I have seen the 
draw so full of dry grass and weeds late in 
the fall that the dogs working on a covey 
that was running would come up with birds 
in their mouths. They get in a run, and for 
sometimes as much as forty of fifty feet 
the grass is so thick that they have to find 
an open spot before they can raise, in case 
they want to. 

I hope this may be of interest to some, 
who may not have been in positions to see 
for themselves, and hope to hear further 
from some of your many readers that must 
know more of interest on this subject. 





Utah. ERNEST B. BEARDSLEY. 


The Size and Fighting Ability of a Bob-Cat 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith clipping 
from newspaper giving an account of a 
coach dog killing a 6-foot bob-cat. Is it true 


that bob-cats attain such length or is this 
only another newspaper space filler? I have 
seen what [I thought were good-sized bob- 
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cats, but nothing in comparison to this. It 
must have been some bob-cat. 
Nebraska J. R. WARD. 


An extract from the clipping: “After a 
battle in which he came near meeting death 
himself, Sport, a medium sized coach dog, 
the property of W. M. Butterbaugh, a 
rancher living in Lemp’s Gulch, Idaho, killed 
a bob-cat that measured 6 feet from nose to 
tip of tail.” 


Undoubtedly the way this bob-cat was 
measured was by hanging it up by its fore 
paws before it was skinned and measuring 
it from the tip of the fore paw to the tip 
of the rear paw. It might be possible for a 
very large bob-cat to so measure 6 feet. We 


have kilied one measuring nearly 5 feet in 
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this manner and weighing 28 pounds. As 
regards this bob-cat being killed by a me- 
dium-sized coach dog: Of course in a free- 
for-all fight there is no coach dog in exist- 
ence that could kill such a bob-cat, unless 
by pure accident; besides, it is very rarely 
that a dog ever has a chance to fight a bob- 
cat free. A bob-cat can jump over the 
ground about as lively as any animal in ex- 
istence for about the first quarter or half 
mile, and they are very rarely caught out in 
the open where they cannot climb a tree 
within that distance, so you see how very 
hopeless it is ordinarily for a dog to catch 
a cat in the open. The chances are that 
this cat was in a trap, as is the fact in 
some cases where men brag of their dogs 
killing bob-cats single-handed.—Editor. 


Game and Hunting Notes 


In a letter from Vladivostock, the Amer-. 
ican sportsman (the depth of whose average 
purses is not sufficient to warrant a tiger- 
hunting trip to India) are advised to turn 
their attention to the Oosoorie province of 
Siberia, where it is claimed some of the 
finest tiger-shooting in the world is to be 
enjoyed at an economical figure. All things 
being considered, it needs at least $20,000 
to undertake, from the United States, a brief 
tiger-hunting holiday in British India. For 
well under $1,000 a man might go out from 
New York to the Oosoorie—Atlantic cross- 
ing to Liverpool, through train from Paris 
to Vladivostock; or Pacific crossing from 
’Frisco or Seattle to Kobe, Japan, and 
thence a short sea-crossing to Dalny and 
Manchuria, and a day northward in com- 
fortable American Pullman cars—and enjoy 
two or three weeks’ sport, with an absolute 
certainty of bagging several tigers as well 
as a wealth of smaller game. 

ee ae 

“I believe if the government would place 
small bands of elk in various forest reserves 
all over the Northwest in the care of forest 
rangers that we would soon have elk in 
abundance and ample feed for them. I would 
also like to see high bounties placed on coy- 


otes, cougars, foxes, badgers, skunks and 
all animals that prey on our wild game ani- 
mals and birds. Such a law would result 
in the preservation of nearly as much game 
as is killed by hunters.”—A. D. Nash, Ru- 
pert, Idaho. 

* * * 

J. B. Tighe, one of our most valued con- 
tributors, writes as follows from Victoria, 
B. C.: “There are plenty of deer, grouse, 
pheasants and quail here, and the sports- 
men have no cause for complaint. Saw a 
cougar and a black bear the other day, both 
killed near here. The fishermen are also 
getting good catches. Saw a 6%-pound 
trout lately. Salmon trolling is popular.” 

a 

Writes Charles E. Beltzer, M.D., of Wa- 
shoe, Mont.: “I enclose my subscription for 
the coming year. It is many years since 
the first copy of Outdoor Life fell into my 
then boyish hands; it’s many years since 1 
had the pleasure of hunting in the White 
River country of Colorado, and it’s many 
years since I had the pleasure of grasping 
your fist, but I am glad that through all 
these years you have kept up the fight that’s 
made your magazine one of the best of its 
kind in this great country.” 
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The Angler’s Element 


“The water more productive than 


ap her wonders, is the eldest daughter of the creation, the element 


of God did first move.”’—Izaac Walton. 


Plant and preserve trees and shrubbery 
as near as possible to the streams, rivers, 
ponds and lakes. Foliage, including herbs 
and flowers and fruits, though as Walton 
says, produced by water, is the natural puri- 
fier and protector of water. The largest 
bodies of water suffer from constant ex- 
posure to the sun, and fair-sized rivers and 
ponds are often dried up entirely by the 
destruction of trees. 

“The groves were God’s first temples.” 

Naturally the fishes, too, find protection 
in foliage. They thrive better where there 
is an equal proportion of light and shade, 
and their food is more abundant, natural 
and wholesome where the waters are sur- 
rounded by luxuriant foliage. 

Don’t destroy the trees yourself, and don’t 
permit others to destroy them. 

Be ever watchful of the ignorant immi 
grant. His first impulse on arriving on our 
bountiful shores from his native land of 
devastation is to ruin everything of nature 
—the trees, the lawns, the flowers, the birds 
and the fishes. 

He dynamites and nets the fishes in the 
streams and lakes, he cuts and burns down 
woodland to smooth his path to the oil and 
coal regions, he sets brutal traps for quad- 
ruped animals, he robs birds’ nests, he 
nets song birds, and he shoots and snares 
the farmers’ valuable feathered insect de- 
stroyers. 

He sees no beauty in the healthful green- 
ery of the world; the woods, the waters, the 
grassy slopes and the flower fields are to 
him no more than an ash heap and a leaf- 


the earth, Nature’s storehouse, in which she locks 


upon which the spirit 


less, grassless back yard, and he estimates 
the song bird and game fish solely by their 
comparative value to edible merchandise. 

These destructive acts and mean ideas are 
also fostered by a species of home country 
idiot; so, it behooves nature-lovers to be 
diligently watchful and prompt and deter- 
mined in their actions to save our beautiful 
country from the utter ruination it will 
surely suffer if these spoilers are not made 
to respect our natural law of preservation. 

Strive to reform, first of all, the dastardly 
practice of polluting the rivers and lakes by 
the refuse of the water closet, cement 
works, oil plant, gas tank, tan yard, acid 
factory, paint shop, steel mill, iron foundry 
and dye works. The angler should fight 
this ungodly condition for the sake of his 
noble recreation, because the poisons of the 
greedyman’s mill kill the fishes, and man in 
general should take up arms against the 
draining of waste matter into public streams 
because the dye, acid, oil, gas and sewage 
impregnate the drinking water with deadly 
disease germs. 

There are hundreds of thousands of fatal 
cases of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, small- 
pox and other death-dealing diseases in the 
United States every year, and all of these, 
all, are directly and indirectly caused by the 
drinking of poisoned water or the eating 
of food that has been poisoned by the con- 
taminated water! 

A fine regard, this, on the part of man 
for “the element upon which the spirit of 
God did first move.” 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Exciting Sport at Tarpon Fishing 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The first part of 
June, 1911, I had occasion to visit San An- 
tonio, Texas, on a business trip, and while 
there I heard so much about tarpon fishing 
at Tarpon, Texas, that I decided to go down 
there. I went to Aransas Pass and took a 
launch from there to Tarpon, and immedi- 


ately upon arrival made arrangements with 
a guide to try for tarpon fishing. I had 
never gotten any before, so was not familiar 
with what they used, and they equipped me 
with regular tarpon outfit, which consisted 
of a good, stout tarpon rod with a very 
large, heavy reel, four or five hundred feet 
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of line, and on the reel was fastened a thick 
leather drag, which was to be used by push- 
ing the thumbs on it and pressing it in order 
to assist the drag on the reel. They used 
a large hook, and fished with a mullet, and 
used no sinker. 

The guide had a launch and a rowboat. 
He fastened the rowboat to the launch and 
we went out to the fishing grounds right 
after dinner. There were eight or ten other 
fishermen there—some from New York, 
some from Philadelphia—and one party 
there from England, who had just arrived, 
intending to spend three weeks and return 
direct to London. 

Upon arrival at the fishing grounds | 
noticed several of the fishermen with bent 
poles and apparently very busy with some- 
thing, and every now and then I would see 
a large fish jumping out of the water. I 
had my bait on but a very short time when 
I got a strike, but failed to hook. The 
tarpon jumped out of the water eight or 
ten feet and fell back with a splash, but it 
got rid of the hook. I had five other strikes 
in the same way, and finally I hooked a big 
one. Immediately upon striking, if the line 
is jerked at all, the tarpon will leave the 
water, and he continues to keep this up 
indefinitely or until his strength has given 
out. There was keen excitement in seeing 
so large a fish and the enormous strength 
he displayed in pulling us around—for I 
simply could not hold him, and the guide 
followed him with the boat as best he could. 
And then the sudden coming back to the 
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boat, and the way I had to reel in, and the 
circles that he would cut, going 50 to 75 
yards at one bolt when the line was pulled 
through the water, forming a circle of five 
or six inches! The waves were seven to 
eight feet high, and I began to feel rather 
funny and took seasick. It was so exciting, 
however (and everybody yelling at me to 
stay with him), that I would not have lost 
that fish for anything. He kept up this fight 
indefinitely—at least, it so seemed to me. 
We drifted with the tide about a mile or 
more, and during all this time I was reeling 
him in, yelling at him, or pumping in addi- 
tion to being seasick, and we finally beached 
him. The nearest I could get him to the 
boat was about 60 feet, but I had tired him 
out, and was only too glad when we had 
him on shore, for I was all in. He weighed 
over 100 pounds and measured 5 feet 10 
inches. 

After my experience catching this with 
tarpon tackle, I decided to try it with light 
tackle, for a tarpon of this size would en- 
title one to a gold button and a membership 
in the Tarpon Club. Although I had two or 
three strikes, I did not hook any, and I got 
so seasick that I had to give it up. 

For anyone who wants real fishing, I 
would suggest that they go to Tarpon, 
Texas, and stop at the Tarpon Inn, where 
tackle can be rented and guides secured. 
The next time I go down I will use light 
tackle entirely, although it may take two 
hours or more to get him in. 

Cc. C. HILDEBRAND. 


Angling Reveries 


Angling has its types of anglers like all 
other pursuits. As there are specialists in 
surgery, painting, sculpture, law, farming; 
animal study, literature, boating, driving, 
riding, botany, etc., so are there followers 
of the rod and reel who make a study of 
one form of fishing. The majority of ang- 
lers, of course, enthuse over any sort of 
honest fishing, and the wisest rodster is the 
man who studies and follows all branches 
of the art. Fortunate are those of the craft 
who live in a territory affording a variety 
of sports with hook and line, and equally 
favored is the man who has the financial 
means to travel to the different regions of 
various angling. Some anglers, either by 
choice or environment devote their whole 
lives to one kind of fishing. Others follow 
every season for every species, touring all 
over the country, according to weather, cli- 
mate, legal status, etc. “Frank Forester” 
(Henry William Herbert), though experi- 
enced in all kinds of angling and well able 
to journey to the habitats of all the species, 
favored salmon fishing. William C. Harris, 
the Audubon of the world of fishes, angled 
in all the famous American waters for all 


the game species, but, like Doctor Henshall, 
he loved fly-fishing for black bass best of 
all. Francis Endicott and Isaac McLellan 
represented the ideal of those who favored 
angling in salt water. Endicott devoted a 
lifetime to the bluefish. McLellan’s poems 
to the squeteague (weakfish) would fill a 
small volume. Grover Cleveland dropped 
his line in many pleasant places, but his 
fondness for taking brook trout in tiny 
mountain streams overshadowed his admi- 
ration for all other fishing. Joseph Jeffer- 
son was an all-round angler. He enthused 
over every sort of play with rod and reel. 
Charles Hallock, dean of American sports- 
men, is another angler of the all-round type, 
and in addition to Jefferson’s mere fondness 
for the angle, Hallock possesses the genius 
and scholarship to write volumes of enter- 
taining matter about his favorite pursuit. 
Jefferson was a good fisherman from a prac- 
tical standpoint, but Cleveland and Hallock, 
Izaak Walton, Thaddious Norris, Geneo C. 
Scott, Seth Green, Robert B. Roosevelt, et 
al., combine art and inspiration in their 
angling. 

This is all said of sincere anglers; not 
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one word applies to the make-believe fellow 
who fishes because it is fashionable — the 
handliner, whose portrait in. the center of a 
ton of dogfish would please him more than 
his being credited with a few fine speci- 
mens of trout, or bass, or salmon. Fred 
Mather, who wrote “My Fishing Friends,” 
etc., was a pleasantly conspicuous all-round 
angler in his day. It is impossible to say 
which particular species he favored more 
than another, if he really had a singular 
choice. Fred E. Pond, who has written all 
the important biographies of “Frank Fores- 
ter,” is a student of general fishes and 
fishing, but he favors trout fishing; so does 
Charles E. Orvis, co-author with Nelson A. 
Cheney of “Fishing With the Fly,” and Mr. 
Cheney, though he studied general ichthy- 
ology, liked trout fishing in particular. 
Charles Frederick Holder, author of a half 
dozen serious volumes of practical angling, 
represents the profoundest type of deep-sea 
angler. McLellan and Endicott sought the 
medium-size game of the salty though placid 
bay, lagoon and river, but Holden, while 
fond of the play in small tide ways, is the 
dashing king of the deep waters, in pursuit 
of tarpon, tuna, giant sea bass and even the 
mighty man-eating shark. Louis Rhead, an- 
other modern angler-author celebrity, is 
like Scott, Mather, Morris, Hallock and Har- 
ris—a follower of the general angle. 
* * * 


Without doubt the late John Harrington 
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Keene was the greatest all-round angler of 
modern times. Keene used to often go fish- 
ing six days a week, and each day use a 
different outfit for a different species in a 
different water. One day he’d be whipping 
a tiny trout stream with a little 4-ounce rod; 
next day casting in the surf for 20-pound 
striped bass; the next day tossing a red 
fly for an 11-inch Long Island brook pike; 
the next day shrimp chumming for lovely 
3-pound weakfish; then his next trip prob- 
ably would be for black bass in some favor- 
ite lake, or the large pickerel in a neighbor- 
ing river, the sea bass or blackfish on the 
salty bay bottoms; the snapper (young blue- 
fish) atop of the high tide; the porgie and 
lafayette in the shallow channels, or the big 
bluefish chummed for in sixty feet of green 
ocean water—but, always an honest angler, 
equipped with appropriate tackle, ardently 
respecting the legal seasons, never catching 
more than a gentleman’s share of the game, 
and ever thoughtful of his fishing friend. It 
was a spirited sight to see Keene boat the 
delicate-mouthed weakfish on his 4-ounce 
trout rod, and no angling picture ever de- 
picted a more inspiring scene than John 
Keene’s chivalric battle with a huge leaping 
bluefish on the end of a delicate fresh-water 
silk line reeled upon a 6-ounce lancewood fly 
rod. It was like seeing the tarpon taken on 
the salmon rod, or canvasback and redhead 
bagged with woodcock shot in the 20-gauge. 
CHARLES BRADFORD. 


An Expert Writes on Trout in Irrigating Ditches 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your issue of 
February you published an article by Mr. 
George Baldus under the heading “Believes 
the ‘Trout in Irrigating Ditches’ Story Over- 
done.” Mr. Editor, that story is overdrawn 
in only one way: that is by the ditches in 
drawing our fish from our streams. 

Mr. Baldus questions the probability of 
the statement from North Park. I can ver- 
ify that statement by eye-witnesses—those 
who selected some of the finest of the rain- 
bow trout for their table use and the balance 
left to decay in the sun. 

Mr. Baldus refers to Deer Creek, and 
states that he obtained his information from 
an irrigator upon that creek. Now, this 
party’s statement will support the position 
that I have taken for the protection of the 
headgates of our ditches. 

He made the statement that he had found 
bullheads and suckers and such vermin 
when the water was turned out of the ditch. 
Now, when such varieties of fish can be, 
found in a ditch when the water is turned 
out, it stands to reason that all other va- 
rieties of fish in that stream will be drawn 
out as well as those two varieties. 

I shall seriously question the statement 


of Mr. Baldus’ informer when he states that 
he found “bullheads in Deer Creek” or any 
other of our mountain streams, unless it is 
a stream that has been stocked by the gov- 
ernment, and if that is the case, the head- 
gates should by all means be protected. The 
bullhead is a member of the catfish family 
and are a warm-water fish; they are not 
found in our swift-flowing streams, but are 
strictly a mud fish. 

The suckers can be found in all of our 
mountain streams, and will go where the 
trout can be found and where they are 
drawn from the streams if there are trout 
in that stream, they will be taken out also. 

Mr. Baldus states that his informer surely 
from his experience ought to know what he 
is talking about; it may be a possible thing 
that he was like one of our ex-game and 
fish commissioners who came out to a fish 
hatchery that I had charge of when he was 
in office, and said that he did not know the 
difference between a sucker and a trout. 
and I had the pleasure of informing him. 

The weight of the “American Fisheries 
Society” referred to by Mr. Baldus does not 
amount to the snap of your finger unless the 
matter referred to in the “resolution” can be 
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supported by facts, but this can be done. 

I have known of ditch companies turning 
the water out of their ditches after night so 
that their friends could go and gather up 
the trout out of the ditch and then turn the 
water on again before daylight. 

I have had fishermen tell me that they 
could catch larger trout out of ditches than 
they could out of the streams. The ditches 
had not been stocked with large trout, but 
they had been drained from the streams that 
had been stocked. 


OF 
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“very application for fish for stocking 
streams from the government and also from 
the state asks the question, “If there are 
ditches taken out of the stream;” but if the 
fish are taken up the streams above the 
ditches for stocking, the larger ones and 
especially the rainbow trout go down to the 
heavier waters, and the ditches take them 
out. 

The ditches in the higher altitudes take 
all of the varieties of the trout as well as 
other varieties of our fish, but no “vermin.’ 
Colorado. G. H. THOMSON. 


Queries Received and Answered 
By Charlies Bradford. 


Unnatural History.—The Bible says Jonah 
was swallowed by a whale. I have always 
understood that a whale can not swallow 
anything near the size of a human being. 
How do you account for this statement and 
the fact that hundreds of church ministers 
repeatedly read the error?—EDNA G. 


The Bible is a combination of the best 
- English grammar and the poorest natural 
history. The good book was written by 
many writers. Most of them wrote good 
literature, but only a few of them were prac- 
tical in botany, ichthyology, zoology, ete. It 
seems strange that in all the beautiful chap- 
ters about Jesus and his fisherman discip!es 
—the descriptions of their doings on the 
water, their fishing, their fish suppers, etc. 
—there is little or no mention of the species 
of fishes taken. If Jonah was swallowed by 
a whale some other fish must have first cut 
him up pretty fine, or he was fed to the 
whale in very small bits. Most likely the 
author confounded the whale with some 
other ancient giant of the deep. No mod- 
ernly-known fish is capable of swallowing a 
whole man intact. Some of the shark family 
might put away a half leg or full arm or 
head at one gulp, and in this way consume 
the body. Perhaps the Biblical writer meant 
to convey this means of Jonah’s consump- 
tion. He doesn’t say Jonah was swallowed 
intact; just swallowed. 


Rod Guides.—What are the separate ad- 
vantages of large and small guides on the 
various rods?—JAMES EARL. 


Small brass ring guides are used on trout 
rods for lightness; the line is not cast from 
the reel—it is pulled away by the hand that 
is not making the cast, and therefore no 
great free-running line is necessary as in 
bait casting for black bass, pickerel, etc., in 
fresh water, and bluefish, striped bass, etc., 
in salt water, where a large-hole guide is of 
great advantage, especially in bluefish fish- 
ing, where a free-running line is all import- 
ant, as the bluefish will only take the bait 


as it is running out with the chum—never 
after it is out or while it is being reeled in. 


Fly, Snell and Leader.—What is the idea 
of the artificial fly, the snell and the leader. 
What do the trout and salmon imagine these 
things to be, the snell and leader in par- 
ticular?—SALVELINUS. 


The fish undoubtedly in most instances 
mistake the artificial fly for the living in 
sect, and the snell and leader, supposed to 
blend into one piece, are no doubt thought 
to be a cobweb in which the fly is entangled. 
However, the brook trout will often repeat- 
edly strike at the lure after the deception is 
discovered—sometimes in play, again in an- 
ger, and still again out of pure curiosity. 


Artificial vs. Natural Flies—Do you ad- 
vise a tyro to have a great variety of arti- 
ficial flies or a few imitations of the naturai 
insect the fish are feeding upon?—BEGIN- 
NER. 

A fair variety. Trout do not always favor 
a counterpart of the living fly they are feed- 
ing upon. It’s a matter of condition. They 
may be gorged with the fly upon the water, 
and therefore tired of it, as a human may 
reject too much of one kind of food. Then 
some profoundly different pattern may be 
more to their liking, even if they are not 
hungry, for trout jump at flies as much for 
sport as for actual food. See foregoing 
reply to Salvelinus. You need a variety of 
flies because you can’t always know what 
pattern the fish are favoring. Their choice 
changes by the month, week, day and even 
the hour. If this weren’t so—if they had 
no varying choice and only fed upon one 
meat, and if we knew this morsel, knew 
their selection day in and day out—we 
wouldn’t need but a single fly or two to kill 
the whole tribe. Speculation makes the 
sport more spirited. Nature ordains variety, 
contrast, varying choice, etc., as a protective 
measure of equal advantage to fish and fish- 
erman, Uncertainty in the play means more 
sport and more game. 
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The Long Shooters, and the Origin of 300-Yard Revolver Shooting 


William Brent Altsheler 


(Concluded from Last Month.) 


VII—SILHOUETTES AND DINNER 
PLATES. 

Since a number of noted revolver shots 
had proven the possibility of the Pewee 
record, which had been questioned, the rec- 
ord-makers were naturally desirous of sus- 
taining their reputation. On Decoration day 
the subsequent year a shoot was held on the 
temporary Manslick range. It was out of 
turkey season. As a substitute, the Denver 
device, a silhouette, or shadow, turkey was 
put up at the 300-yard point and shooting 
started late and was soon interrupted by 
the darkness of a threatening storm. It was 
their first go at the silhouette. After the 
usual and necessary range-finders, the half 
dozen shooters got in only two strings each. 
Engelhardt and Morton made gooa, each 
scoring twice in ten shots. 

The following July another trial was 
made, this time on the Swiss range, but on 
account of the excessive mirage no one 
equaled the records—one out of four or five 
—the best being tour out of fifty. There 
were but twenty-seven hits out of 600 shots. 
After the shoot, a number of bullets were 
picked up about the target. The factory 
loads exhibited more deformity than did the 
hand-loads. 

Undiscouraged, the club held another 
shoot late in the following August, again on 
the Swiss range. I extract the following 
information from my notes on the event: 

The range lay in the bottom down along 
the East Fork of Beargrass Creek, running 
westwardly and dead flat. The bullets did 
not traverse an altitude of more than four 
or five feet except when they crossed a 
small lateral drain. The atmosphere was 
moderately hot and the heat waves quite 
distinct. There was a dazzling sunlight 
crossfire all day till it became head-on and 
worse. The battery turned loose well be- 
hind the 300-yard firing line in the mid.,, 
forenoon, with an emphatic trend low to the” 
left, “drawn” toward the big melting-pot, as 
was patent on my rear U, which was to the 
right of the center line of the barrel. The 
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under stratum of atmosphere also bore down 
the flying lead, as was also indicated in the 
rear jacked up on the bottom thread of the 
screw. There were several turns of the 
screw on top of my last previous 300-yard 
elevation. The abnormal windage and ex- 
cessive elevation deceived me, as they did 
others, through the first several strings, em- 
phasizing a prevalent timidity in changing 
sights to conform to anomalous conditions. 
There was no wind. Above the rifle-pit was 
framed the U. S. Army A target, six feet 
long and four feet wide, standard for 200 
yards. The turkey silhouette was pasted 
over the 8-inch bullseye, not covering it 
completely, but altogether exposing a little 
more black surface. For 200 yards rifle 
work, the eight-inch bull counts five, a pos- 
sible or perfect score; the 26-inch ring, four; 
the 46-inch ring, three, and the white bor- 
der remainder, two. 

The shooters took their turn at the line 
with five cartridges in the cylinder. Of my 
first string, three bullets rooted through the 
dirt low to the left and two got up on the 
target outside the three ring. Slow to profit 
by experience, my second string showed the 
same trend, except that I got one turkey. 
One was a three, another a two and the 
other two missed near the lower left hand 
corner. Slow to start, my psychology moved 
too fast for the third string. I took in too 
much altitude by lifting the bead up out of 
the notch and shot clear over the target 
into the hill behind with three shots and 
then settled down for a two and a three 
score. In the fourth string, conditions im- 
proved noticeably. There were four twos, 
which dropped low, and a three, the entire 
string remaining in the target. In the fifth 
string were a turkey, two threes and two 
misses. 

Lining up for the sixth string, the sun 
found an opening in a hitherto friendly 
sycamore and spitefully drove a dazzling 
shaft of horizontal light straight into my 
eyes. For a time I could see nothing but 
mottled shadows, like lily-pads, rivaling the 
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turkey silhouette in size and blackness. The 
fuzz on the sight suggested the long pelage 
of bear hides in prime. Three straight 
misses, a three and a two were the result. 


Preliminary to the seventh, I rubbed the 
“beam” from my eyes, maneuvered a big 
beech between me and the sun and started 
on my last string. I was put forward out 
of my turn so that I might finish in time 
to catch the next car for the city. Ideal 
conditions had developed. The sun had shed 
his horns. The sights were sharp as a razor 
edge and the top arc of the bead cut the 
shadow turkey’s throat. My nerves were 
sturdy as an oak and confidence was with 
me. Three out of five scored the turkey, 
the others being a two and a goose-egg. 


“Go on now and make a record,” several 
urged enthusiastically, any good string al- 
ways putting everybody on the qui vive. 

I felt at the time that I should let good 
enough alone, but accepting the proffered 
opportunity to get in another string, I an- 
swered: “All right, here goes for five 
straight misses.” I had a long walk to catch 
a car and, should I miss the car, a long 
wait for another and then a long trip home 
I was more deeply interested in getting 
home at that time than in careful and de- 
liberate shooting. I reloaded hurriedly and 
started in with a clean miss, settled down 
again with a three, and then a turkey and 
remained on the target for two twos. 


Naturally, I was right well pleased to get 
a “three out of five” string, and for the 
day’s work six turkeys out of forty shots 
was not so bad, considering the heavy han- 
dicap which adverse hot weather conditions 
had imposed on shooting over an unsuited 
range. 


I concluded on reflection at the termina- 
tion of this shoot that tne ruling factors 
counted as follows on the average: 


25 per cent 
25 per cent 
25 per cent 
25 per cent 


That is if one has revolver, or pistol, and 
ammunition of the best and elevation and 
windage both correct as a starting point, 
with intimate acquaintance in general of 
firearms. It may readily be conceived what 
figure physical condition cuts in this kind 
of shooting—75 per cent—and even that 
cannot overcome the 25 per cent of ill- 
favoring light. 


It took me a considerable time to learn 
to appreciate the extremely delicate marks- 
manship involved in long range revolver 
work. It did others, too, it seems, from 
what followed. A number of. shooting or- 
ganizations at prominent points in the East 
and West too made tests of this recent ball- 
istic development. Planning the work as 
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skeptics, they no doubt neglected to make 
it thorough or complete. They failed and 
to bolster their failure they were too eager 
to discredit the success of others. Their 
best shooters may not have been in prime 
condition at that time or bad light might 
have had a general adverse influence on all. 
By way of emphasis, it is useless for anyone 
to aspire to become a long shooter without 
maximum efficiency of arms and ammuni- 
tion. These factors settled, then the light 
must be right, eliminating finally all fac- 
tors except personal equation. 

Analyzing the pull and the hold, there are 
sub-influences, such as nerves, digestion, ex- 
ercise, breathing,. will, mental attitude, 
which are also kindred to eyes and co- 
ordination. 

During the early history of the long shoot- 
ers’ experience, black powder ruled. It pos- 
sessed a greater muzzle velocity and was 
altogether more reliable. In spite of the 
large amount of cleaning and muscular work 
necessary after each string fired, it remain- 
ed a strong favorite till after the Pewee 
event. .Since then either the smokeless 
powder has improved or the load is more 
accurately adjusted. Anyway, the smoke- 
less powder is being well established and, 
so much cleaner, is acceptable to many old 
revolver shooters who yet say that black 
powder will drive accurately a little bit 
farther through a clean barrei. The .38 
was always my favorite, but others around 
me at times prefererd a .44. 

The next event was a plate-shoot, con- 
ducted on the regular Manslick range, Sep- 
tember 3. My notes are as follows: 

For half a dozen shooters, two dozen 
cheap china dinner plates, nine inches in 
diameter, were provided on a 225-yard range, 
which was considered equivalent to shoot- 
ing fifteen-pound turkeys on the 300-yard 
range. The place was a narrow meadow 
running north along a natural drain with a 
backstop of a gravel bank two or three feet 
high. The air currents were running north 
and south. A bright over-shoulder sun re- 
flected a strong white on the plate. | screwed 
my rear to the left to correct the windage 
for abnormal conditions at the previous 
Swiss shoot, when the trend was low to the 
left. Ten to fifteen rounds were necessary 
to find the range, and by lunch I had broken 
two plates, the next best getting only one. 
During the afternoon heavy clouds rode over 
on a storm, reducing the light and giving 
the target a deep sea green. In eighty shots 
I won eight plates, the next best dropping 
to six. A few of the last shots were at 185 
yards, and in a dim light, they were indis- 
tinct at that distance. 

My hold was satisfactory all day and ev- 
ery shot cut close, usually low. One diffi- 
culty was the backstop not being high 
enough to catch overshots, making the 
shooter timid as to elevation. The pegs 
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were badly riddled below the plates. The 
target being smaller than the bead made it 
delicate and fine cutting. 

There are some superb marksmen among 
the long shooters, and I never felt humili. 
ated when I was not near the top winner. 
Target records never appealed strongly to 
me. The practice, however, always inter- 
ested me, at any range under any condi- 
tions, outdoors. I never cared much for 
gallery shooting. In all practice, I looked 
forward to game shooting. Consequently I 
avoided excessive deliberate shooting at 
fixed distances, as it might be at the ex- 
pense of readiness. I much prefered gen- 
eral practice at unpaced ranges and under 
varying conditions, as is the case in all big 
game shooting. But I believe I always ap- 
preciated the value of constant practice as 
being productive of intimate acquaintance 
with arms and ammunition. The mechanism 
of guns I know little about. It is a large 
field and pretty well covered by ballistic 
experts. I can reload rifle and revolver 
shells, mend sights, but do not venture deep- 
ly into the works. 

The long-range revolver is a_ beautiful, 
well-balanced, handy weapon, and its use is 
a most fascinating pastime. It is deliberate 
work, though, and quite different from game 
shooting and by no means army work. It 
might be termed the luxury, the dessert, of 
marksmanship. It is not quick enough for 
long-range practical work. It does not pos- 
sess the immediate and deadly effect of the 
high-power rifle. Being a hand weapon and 
not a shoulder gun, it is not up and off in 
a wink, with accuracy, on the long range. 


The alignment is a slower process unless it 
be by guess and not by the eye. 

The long-range capabilities of the rifle for 
military and sporting purposes have been 
more thoroughly developed and are more 
generally known than are those of the re- 
volver. The highest type perhaps is the 
new Springfieid, sighted up to 2,700 yards, 
and a maximum range of about five miles. 
Since its recent advent on the civilian range, 
the sporting, Schuetzen and telescopic rifles 
have been relegated to the racks. Others 
may triumph for short ranges, but for all 
distances the army rifle excels. For hunt- 
ing it is not so well adapted, but may be 
converted into a popular and effective sport- 
ing gun, as two well known American sports- 
men have demonstrated in British East 
Africa. 

Marksmen are not born. Our forefathers 
of the Revolution and of later eras even 
were crack shots from boyhood up. Their 
environments were different from ours. Its 
spontaneous growth is a thing of the past 
in this country. Artificial aid to develop- 
ment is necessary now. Outside the army 
and navy few have the time and opportun- 
ity to cultivate marksmanship. This few is 
largely in civilian shooting clubs. In round- 
ing out the complete physical education, 
marksmanship is an essential factor. When 
the time comes that training the rest of the 
body is considered important as is the cul- 
ture of the brain, marksmanship will be 
taught in the public schools. Then good 
soldier material will be more plentiful and 
big army appropriations may be substan- 
tially reduced. 


In Common Fairness 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Following the clos- 
ing in your columns of the discussion re- 
garding the relative merits of bolt action 
and lever action rifles last spring, Mr. 
Crossman, in two articles published in 
Arms and The Man, sought to transfer the 
discussion to that paper. Mr. Crossman 
published the record of certain speed tests 
made by himself with bolt action rifle and 
challenged the writer to beat it in speed. 

He then procured Lieutenant Whelen to 
make a similar speed test, and published 
the result of this with a challenge to the 
world at large to stack up against it with a 
lever action rifle. The bluff was called, 
and the result has been published in your 
columns. 

Later Lieutenant Whelen, still persisting 
in the course apparently adopted by these 
gentlemen, of discussing their side in Arms, 
and The Man, apparently for reasons which 
appear later, published an article in that 
paper in which, among other things, he 
charged the writer with having “deliberately 
misquoted” certain ordnance office reports. 


The writer thereupon called upon him, 
through the columns of that paper, to make 
good his charge by submitting the specifica- 
tions and the evidence upon which it was 
based, that the readers might judge for 
themselves. 

Lieutenant Whelen did so and his reply 
was published in the January 11th issue, 
and contained 2,900 words. 

This was the first time any definite speci- 
fications had been made as to the alleged 
misquoting and the first time any evidence 
had been submitted to support the charge. 
The writer thereupon prepared and _ sub- 
mitted a reply to this article, he unfortu- 
nately being obliged, due to some little side 
flings in the lieutenant’s article, to use 
about 4,000 words of space to deal with the 
different matters presented. 

This article was refused publication in 
Arms and The Man unless it were cut to 
1,000 words and the personal element en- 
tirely eliminated. 

It was very difficult to answer a 2,900- 
word case in 1,000 words, and still more dif- 
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ficult to discuss a question of veracity with 
the personal element eliminated, since the 
entire discussion is strictly personal, the 
question being, not what gun is the best 
gun, but whether a man is a gentleman or a 
falsifier. 

This may savor considerably of the con- 
duct of that publication in the late turkey- 
shooting episode, in which certain gentle- 
men were stigmatized as disciples of Ana 
nias and denied a hearing thereafter. In 
my case my statements which were chal- 
lenged were not made in Arms and The 
Man, but those columns were open to make 
statements derogatory to myself personally, 
but do not seem to be open to any adequate 
reply. Therefore, inasmuch as I am barred 
out of the columns of Arms and The Man 
on this subject, will you kindly publish the 
annexed reply, which is in the identical 
form in which it was refused publication in 
Arms and The Man. 

In his published specifications and evi- 
dence Lieutenant Whelen wholly abandoned 
the charge of “deliberately misquoting,” and 
claimed merely that the writer had partial- 
ly quoted the reports and that the portions 
omitted materially changed the true impres- 
sion conveyed by those reports. He also 
published the quotations which were made, 
together with the portions omitted appear- 
ing in their proper place, the omitted por- 
tions being in boldface, and I herewith re- 
produce so much of the reports as are under 
discussion, exactly as published by Lieuten- 
ant Whelen, the portion in boldface being 
that which was omitted, as he claims, im- 
properly. 

The following is as he published the por- 
tion of the reports in Arms and The Man, 
beginning with a quotation from my article 
in Outdoor Life: 


“The first statement is that the United 
States Ordnance Board found the model 1895 
Winchester unsafe, etc. 


“The most interesting tests, from the 
standpoint of the sportsman, and the tests 
covering strength of action, were the en- 
durance tests, the tests for defective cart- 
ridges, and with excessive charges, and con- 
cerning these tests I quote from the report of 
the board having the matter in charge as 
follows: 


“Test V.—This test consists in firing ten 
lots of 500 consecutive rounds in about 30 
minutes each, the gun being allowed to stand 
until cool between each 500 rounds, and to 
be used only as a magazine arm. * * *” 
On account of the abnormal heating of the 
handguard, rear sight and of the stock be- 
tween the lower band and receiver, in tests 
Ill. and IV., it was decided to extend the 
time limit for firing each lots of 500 con- 
secutive rounds to one hour. 

First lot: 500 rounds fired in one hour. 
The extractor failed to extract the 370th and 
373d cartridge shells. 

Second lot: 500 rounds fired in one hour 
and three minutes, The extractor failed to 
extract the 339th and 416th shells. 

Third lot: 500 rounds fired in 56 minutes. 
The extractor failed to extract the 176th, 
177th, 345th, 362d, 483d and 485th shells. 
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Fourth lot; 500 rounds fired in 50 minutes. 
The extractor failed to extract the 240th 
shell, 


Fifth lot: 500 rounds fired in 54 minutes. 
The extractor failed to extract the 306th, 
3Sist and 466th shells. 


Sixth lot: 500 rounds fired in 1 hour and 3 
minutes, 


Seventh lot: 500 rounds fired in 1 hour, 
The extractor failed to extract the 480th and 
491st shells. 


Eighth lot: 500 rounds fired in 1 hour and 
3 minutes, The extractor failed to extract 
the 400th and 420th shells. 


Ninth lot: 500 rounds fired in 1 hour, Ex- 
tractor failed on 320th and 410th shells. Dur- 
ing the last 200 rounds the effort required to 
open the bolt after each shot was noticeably 
greater. 

Tenth lot: 500 rounds fired in 1 hour and 
2 minutes, Extractor failed on 410th and 
470th shells. The effort required to open the 
bolt was noticeably greater than in the be- 
ginning of this test, and during the firing of 
the last 25 rounds was particularly so. 


Total number of rounds fired, 5,135. 


The gun was then dismounted and the 
parts examined; all were in good condition 
except as follows: 

The bore was in good condition except the 
rear end, which was badly scored in the 
gzrooves for about 1 inch in length. 

The safety notch on the hammer was found 
broken off. The threads on the sear spring 
serew and in the sear spring were stripped. 
The hand guard was destroyed, the forestock 
badly charred, and the temper of the rear 
sight base spring was entirely drawn by the 
heat developed in firing. 

All parts were then thoroughly cleaned and 
assembied dry and free from oil, a new ham- 
mer, sear spring and sear spring screw were 
inserted. 

Test VIII.—Defective cartridge. Two cart- 
ridges cross filed through the rim were 
fired. * * * Result, the extractor was 
bent upward slightly and the ejector was 
bent and forced into its seat in the bolt, so 
that it failed thereafter to eject the shells. 


Total rounds fired, 5,167. 


Test IX.—Three cartridges, giving a cham- 
ber pressure of 70,000 pounds per square inch, 
were fired. Result, when the first shot was 
fired the firing pin was forced to the rear 
and the hammer half cocked. 


Total rounds fired, 5,170. 


And as the conclusions of the board upon 
these tests we find as follows: 


“Test V.—The arm worked well in this 
test, which developed the structural weak- 
ness of the method of attaching the sear 
spring to the receiver, of the notches on the 
hammer, and of the extractor, which fre- 
quently failed to withdraw the empty shell 
from the chamber. The forestock is smaller 
than in most military arms, and consequently 
the heat developed in firing interferes more 
quickly with the handling of the arm. 


fests VIII. and IX.—The arm withstood 
these tests very satisfactorily. The enlarge- 
ment of the chamber and of the head space 
by the excessive powder pressure was very 
slight.” 

After these partial quotations, Mr. Newton 
continues: 

“The excessive pressure tests were made 
after the weapon had been fired 5,167 times, 
and this report should be ample proof that, 
whatever the demerits of this weapon might 
be as a military rifle, weakness of the action 
was not among them. 

“That this report should have been made 
the basis of a charge that the action was 
weak by Lieutenant Whelen and Mr. Brooks, 
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can only be attributed to the light in which 
a bolt action advocate ‘sees things,’ and we 
sometimes wonder, if this test showed a 
weak action, what test showed the boasted 
strength of the bolt action,” 


An Acknowledgement. 


Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, in a prior 
issue, charged the writer with having “de- 
liberately misquoted” an ordnance office 
report concerning the official test of the 
model 1895 Winchester rifle, whereupon the 
writer called upon him for specifications and 
proof of this charge. Lieutenant Whelen 
has replied to this request, his reply being 
published in the January 11th issue, and 
we may now examine it to see whether or 
not it justifies the charge made. 


The charge as at first made was “delib- 
erately misquoting” the report. This charge 
has now been withdrawn by Lieutenant 
Whelen and all he now claims is that while 
the report was quoted correctly so far as 
it was quoted, even asterisks being inserted 
to indicate omitted matter, it was not quot- 
ed in full; and that had it been quoted in 
full the meaning conveyed by such full quo- 
tation would have been very different from 
the meaning conveyed by the portions which 
were quoted. In other words the charge 
has been reduced from “deliberately mis- 
quoting” to merely quoting correctly but 
unfairly, and the proof submitted bears 
solely on this latter charge. 


Examining the proof submitted to estab- 
lish the unfairness of the quotations, we 
find that the quotations professed to touch 
only such portions of the report as bore 
directly upon the strength of the action. 
The quotations were preceded by the state- 
ment that: “The tests covering strength 
of action were the endurance tests, the 
tests for defective cartridges, and with ex- 
cessive charges, and concerning these tests 
I quote from the report of the board hav- 
ing the matter in charge as follows:” This 
clearly indicates that only matter bearing 
upon the strength of the action was intend- 
ed to be quoted. 

The omitted matter, which Lieutenant 
Whelen has supplied in italics (boldface 
type being used here instead), deals first 
with the proposition that the wood of the 
forestock was so small as to prevent the 
use of the rifle to its full speed capacity be- 
cause of the heat developed. Not pertain- 
ing to the action at all. . 

Then it appears that it failed to extract 
22 out of 5,000 shells; that after 4,300 
rounds the force necessary to work the ac- 
tion was noticeably greater; that the bore 
was eroded from the action of the gases; 
that the safety notch on the hammer was, 
broken off; the threads of the sear spring 
and screw were stripped; that the temper 
of the rear sight base spring was drawn by 
the heat developed in firing; that the ex- 
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tractor and ejector were bent in the test 
for defective cartridges, and that in the ex- 
cessive pressure tests the hammer was half- 
cocked by the first shot, probably due to a 
burst primer. 

As to the significance of these, not a 
single item has any bearing upon the 
strength of the action, which was the sole 
subject of the quotation. 

Considering, however, the different de- 
fects above enumerated, but not in the or- 
der in which they are stated, we find that 
the half-cocking, in the excessive pressure 
tests, has its counterpart in the New Spring- 
field of today, as many shooters have had 
their faces cut by the bolt of that rifle be- 
ing blown back to full cock when using reg- 
ular cartridges; while if the hammer of the 
Winchester could be blown back to full 
cock—which it cannot—it could not injure 
the shooter, owing to its being at the same 
time swung down out of the way; while the 
cocking piece of the Springfield comes 
straight back. Gas cannot get back to in- 
jure the eye, as it will be discharged down 
into the action about three inches in front 
of the hammer. 


The heating of the barrel, with its ac- 
companying drawing of the temper of the 
rear sight base spring, charring of the 
stock and preventing the rapid handling of 
the gun, has nothing to do with the action, 
they pertaining solely to stock and barrel. 

The slightly harder working of the action 
after 4,300 rounds was due, in all proba- 
bility, to a slight upset of some of the parts, 
due to their being too soft; which softness 
was commented upon by the board, and 
which is easily remedied by a little more 
hardening, and this without hardening to 
the point of brittleness. 


I fully agree with Lieutenant Whelen that 
“Such is the integrity, the professional abil- 
ity and efficiency of the officers of our ord- 
nance department that the report of a board 
of these officers carries with it more weight 
than any argument that can be put forth.” 
And I will add, as another reason, their 
experience in testing rifles under these con- 
ditions; and for these reasons I preferred 
to and did publish their conclusions as to 
the manner in which this rifle passed these 
tests, instead of the details of the action of 
the rifle at that time; since these officers 
had full knowledge of, and gave due force 
and effect to, the different defects men- 
tioned, when they reported, as to test V, 
the endurance test, that “The arm worked 
well in this test.” This board, being fa- 
miliar with the action of all arms under 
similar tests, was far better qualified to 
say whether it worked well or otherwise, 
tuan is the ordinary reader. Concerning 
the tests with defective cartridges and with 
excessive pressures, the board knew all 
about and considered the bent extractor and 
ejector, and the half-cocking, when they 
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reported that “The arm withstood these 
tests very satisfactorily. The enlargement 
of the chamber and of the head space by 
the excessive powder pressure was very 
slight.” 

The writer gave the tests prescribed by 
the board, and the conclusions of the board 
as to how the rifle passed those tests, and 
gave them correctly, as Lieutenant Whelen 
concedes; and to illustrate the unfairness 
of publishing merely the details of the man- 
ner of passing those tests, without also pub- 
lishing the manner in which other rifles 
passed them, it is but necessary to quote 
from the report of a similar board which 
tested the Mauser rifle, of which the New 
Springfield is but a slightly improved mod- 
el, which report is found in the report of 
the chief of ordnance for 1892, page 242, as 
follows: 


“III. Endurance. 


“(a) AS a magazine arm for 500 rounds 
Seventeen failures to extract, the extractor 
tearing through head, leaving shell in cham- 
ber, and one failure where head resisted, 
and shell only extracted by blows of a ham- 
mer on the handle of the bolt. Two mis- 
fires, each exploded on second trial. This 
test was conducted in a series of 50 shots, 
after each of which the gun was cooled by 
passing a stream of water through the bar- 
rel. All the failures to extract occurred in 
the latter portions of the sets of 50 shots, 
after the piece had become much heated. 
. . .” (Portion omitted had to do with clips 
only.) 

Compare this test, where there were 18 
failures to extract in 500 rounds, with 22 
failures of the Winchester in 5,000 rounds. 
Note also that the Mauser was tested by 
firing strings of 50 shots each, then cooled 
with water, while the Winchester fired 
strings of 500 shots each, then air-cooled. 
Note also the statement regarding the Mau- 
ser that “all the failures to extract oc- 
curred in the latter portions of the sets of 
50 shots, after the piece had become much 
heated.” Compare it with the enumerated 
failures in the Winchester strings of 500 
shots each, which show that the earliest 
failure to extract in any string was the 
176th shot, instead of having all failures 
within the first 50, as with the Mauser. 
Thus we find the failure to extract was due 
to the heat; the Winchester was heated 
until the hand-guard was destroyed and the 
stock badly charred by 500-round strings; 
yet it failed to extract less than one-eighth 
the number of times, in proportion to the 
number of shots fired, as did the Mauser, 
which was water-cooled after each 50 shots; 
and it did not fail.at all until after 3% times 
as many shots had been fired continuously as 
were continuously fired from the Mauser. 
This was why this failure to extract did not 
prevent the board from reporting that “The 
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arm worked well in this test’; and why it 
would have been unfair to publish these de- 
tails without publishing those of other rifles 
for comparison. 

The tests for defective cartridges to 
which the Mauser and the Krag were sub- 
jected were: ‘“(1) Cross-filed on head to 
nearly the thickness of the metal. (2) Cut 
at intervals around the rim. (3) With lon- 
gitudinal cut the whole length of the car- 
tridge from the rim up. A fresh piece of 
white paper, marked with the number of 
the gun, being laid over the breech, to ob- 
serve the escape of gas, if any occur.” 

The test for excessive pressures was: 
“The piece to be fired five times as a single 
loader with cartridges in which the charge 
of powder is so increased as to produce a 
pressure in the chamber about one-third 
greater than that caused by the Frankford 
Arsenal experimental cartridge.” (Ordnance 
report for 1892, page 118.) As the pressure 
of this cartridge is not given, we may fairly 
estimate it as that of the one finally adopt- 
ed, about 39,000 pounds, which would give a 
pressure in the cartridges used in this test 
of 52,000 pounds. 

With the Winchester, second and third 
forms of defective cartridges were omitted, 
they having no effect on the mechanism of 
any rifle, and the test was with “two car- 
tridges cross-filed through the rim,” instead 
of nearly through, as for Mauser and Krag. 
Likewise, the excessive pressure tests were 
with cartridges giving pressures of 70,000 
pounds instead of 52,000. 

The report of the defective cartridge test 
for the Mauser is found on page 243 of the 
same report and is as follows: 


“V. Defective cartridges. 


“By the first defective shell that portion 
of the extractor which, when the bolt is 
locked, lies under the groove for the right 
hand locking lug, and is therefore not sup- 
ported, was so bent upwards that the bolt 
could not be turned until the extractor 
had been forced down by hammer and 
punch. By second defective, this was re- 
peated, the extractor being so bent that 
with no tools on hand could the bolt be 
opened. The test was then suspended.” 
Compare this with the report of the Win- 
chester test for defective cartridges when 
the extractor was not put out of commission 
at all, only the ejector being disabled, and 
say if the report of the board that “The 
arm withstood these tests very satisfacto- 
rily” was not far fairer than to publish the 
details of the test alone, with nothing for 
comparison. 

But we might quote the result of the suc- 
ceeding tests for defective cartridges in the 
Mauser. The next is found on page 253 of 
the report and is as follows: 


“The first defective blew out the ejector 
and bolt stop, and so bent the extractor 
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that the bolt could not be turned. Tests 
discontinued. 

The next test is found on page 264, as 
follows: 

“Extractor slightly sprung after second 
defective; after forcing back, bolt could be 
withdrawn.” 

The next is on page 267 of the report, as 
follows: 

“The first defective broke the collar 
which secures the extractor to the bolt; the 
bolt could not be opened.” 

The next is on page 286 of the report and 
is as follows: 

“No injury to mechanism 
forms of defectives,” . 

The next is on page 287, a supplementary 
test to the last, and is as follows: 

“By the second defective cartridge the 
ejector spring was so set as to fail to work. 
In all subsequent shots the empty shell was 
not ejected. Otherwise the mechanism 
worked well.” 

Therefore I claim that not only was my 
quotation not unfair, but that a publication 
of the details of the test, without the de- 
tails of the conduct of other rifles, under 
similar tests, would be unfair; and that 
what I did publish, i. e., a statement of the 
tests made, and the opinion of the board 
based upon the results of those tests, in 
view of “The integrity, the professional 
ability (the experience) and the efficiency 
of the officers of our ordnance department,” 
was the fairest and best method of placing 
before the public a proper conception of the 
qualities of the rifle, as demonstrated by 
those tests. 

In comparing the report of the manner of 
passing the tests, as between the Winches- 
ter, on the one hand, and the Mauser and 
Krag on the other, it is well known, among 
those who are familiar with government 
tests, that such a test always develops many 
weak points in the minor details of con- 
struction of any new type of arm, which 
points are eliminated as fast as they are de- 
veloped by those tests, unless they. be so 
vital as to prevent elimination. The Win- 
chester was a new model, and merely a 
sporting rifle with a military stock. The 
Mauser and Krag were standard military 
arms, proved out thoroughly, the weak 
points all developed and eliminated, and 
both were at that time in actual use as 
military rifles, and had been so for some 
time when submitted. Therefore a com- 
parison between the two which would be 
fair to the Winchester could hardly be 
made. Yet, in spite of this, note the com- 
parison which the above reports show. 

And it is for the reader to judge wheth- 
er the evidence submitted by Lieutenant 
Whelen bears out his charge of the unfair- 
ness of the quotation complained of. 

Lieutenant Whelen states that the writer 
has charged him with “deliberately making 


from three 
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false statements of matters of fact regard- 
ing them (rifle actions).” In this he is in 
error. The paragraph which he quotes is 
found in Outdoor Life for April, 1911, page 
415. If he, or the reader, will look closely 
at that article they will find that it con- 
siders first an article by him, then one by 
one Brooks of Red Bluff. In the same col- 
umn where this language is found, and pre- 
ceding it by one paragraph, will be found 
the following: 

“In the above no allusion has been made 
to the article by Mr. George W. Brooks, 
published in this number, as he is in an en- 
tirely different class from Lieutenant Whel- 
en and his article requires entirely differ- 
ent treatment.” 

Lieutenant Whelen’s article had been ful- 
ly considered before, and the statement 
which is complained of, which appeared in 
the second paragraph after the one above 
quoted, pertains entirely to Mr. Brooks, un- 
less Lieutenant Whelen cares to father 
Brooks’ statements hereinafter quoted. 

I am aware that this was charging delib- 
erate falsehood, which I consider to be per- 
missible only provided the evidence estab- 
lishes it beyond reasonable doubt. The 
basis of this charge is found in his article 
on page 409 of the same issue of Outdoor 
Life, where he says: ‘The lever action has 
been very thoroughly tested by the United 
States Ordnance Board and it failed signal- 
ly in all essential points. The lever action 
was found unsafe, unreliable, complicated 
and weak.” This concerns the findings of 
the board, and those findings, as far as 
safety and strength are concerned, were ex- 
pressed in its conclusions upon the tests 
for endurance, defective cartridges and ex- 
cessive pressures. 

These findings as above quoted were that 
“The arm worked well” in the endurance 
test; and as to defective cartridges and ex- 
cessive pressures, that “The arm withstood 
these tests very satisfactorily.” Hence it 
was not “found” either “unsafe,” “unreli- 
able” or “weak.” 

Mr. Brooks, on page 411 of the same issue 
of Outdoor Life, refers Lieutenant Whelen 
to the report of the board, hence must have 
had the actual knowledge of its contents 
which he assumes when he makes his state- 
ments. Hence the charge of deliberate 
falsehood is made. The above is the evi- 
dence offered to substantiate it. The read- 
er is the judge. 

When one becomes deeply interested in a 
controversy, the temptation to at times let 
sarcasm and innuendo creep in is great. 
Lieutenant Whelen unfortunately yielded to 
this when he wrote: “Verily it reminds me 
of the time that someone twisted and 
turned some groups shot by Dr. Mann in 
testing vented muzzles.” Let us see. 

When Dr. Mann wrote his most excellent 
book, “The Bullet’s Flight from Powder to 
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Target,” he inserted on page 109 thereof 
the following: 

“Test 68. August 3, with normal .32-40 
ammunition, bore-diameter bullets, oleo wad, 
no cleaning, vents closed, three groups 
were shot; size 1.25, 1.37 and 2.50 inches. 

“Test 69. Same day and under same con- 
ditions, except vents were open, three 
groups were made; 2.50, 2.75 and 2.87 
inches.” 

Thereafter a discussion arose regarding 
the correctness of some conclusions of the 
doctor, based upon the conceded accuracy 
of his experiments, and of his reports, in 
which the question of the effect of the foul- 
ing of the barrel upon his groups (the bar- 
rel which he used being vented too far 
back, thus permitting fouling to accumulate) 
became of importance. 

The doctor then published, in the Novem- 
ber 17, 1910, issue, of Arms and The Man, 
an article describing and showing cuts of 
two groups of shots, from the vented barrel, 
designated Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. Of and con 
cerning these he wrote: 

“Shots 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, of Fig. 2, the 
vented group, were made consecutively and 
the bore well cleaned between shots. There 
is no doubt but Nos. 1 and 6 were also 
shot clean, but the record is not clear on 
this point.” (Page 129.) 

These groups seeming somewhat famil- 
iar, the writer wrote Dr. Mann and asked 
if the groups mentioned in the article were 
the same ones described under tests 68 
and 69 in his book. The reply was as 
follows: 

“You will note there were three groups 
shot in test 68, page 109, and three groups 
in test 69. These six groups made, in my 
article of November 17, Figs. 1 and 2.” 

In the book he says the shots in Fig. 2 
were all fired without cleaning; in the ar- 
ticle he says the bore was well cleaned be- 
tween shots for five of the shots, and prob- 
ably for two others. He was evidently 
speaking from records, not from memory. 
The vital question under discussion was the 
effect of cleaning. 

The writer, in the issue of February 23, 
1911, pointed out this apparent discrepan- 
cy and asked Dr. Mann to explain or recon- 
cile the two statements. No explanation 
has as yet been offered, although nearly a 
year has passed; but I firmly believe that 
in time, when not so rushed with work, Dr. 
Mann will tell us why these two statements 
do not seem to agree. I have made no 
charges or insinuations concerning this ap- 
parent discrepancy, having merely published 
the two conflicting statements and asked 
which is true, and how it happened. No 
explanation has been offered. When it 
comes, it may explain everything clearly 
and satisfactorily, but, until it comes, no 
true friend of Dr. Mann will go out of his 
way to further bring these two statements 
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into public notice “side by each.” I might 
as well charge Dr. Mann with having 
“twisted and turned” the reports of his ex- 
periments to meet the necessities of an ar- 
gument, or to bolster up a hopeless case, as 
for Lieutenant Whelen to charge me with 
having “twisted and turned” Dr. Mann’s 
groups; since the actual known facts of the 
case, as they stand at present, certainly put 
it up to the doctor to explain, before he or 
his friends throw many bricks in that di- 
rection, and before his reports of his fur- 
ther tests, made in the summer of 1910 
and published in the spring of 1911, are 
taken too seriously. 

In justice to myself I might here state 
that were Lieutenant Whelen’s reference to 
this incident the only one, I should not have 
mentioned this matter again; but it has 
been frequently referred to by others, al- 
ways by innuendo or insinuation rather than 
by direct criticism which could be met, and 
always in terms indicating that I had been 
guilty of some offense in commenting upon 
the discrepancy apparently existing in the 
doctor’s reports; and it seems time to again 
look the matter squarely in the face. Come 
out into the open, gentlemen, if you have 
anything to say regarding this, and say it 
like men. 

Lieutenant Whelen says: “Mark that I 
never said that the best of the lever ac- 
tions did not have a sufficient margin of 
strength, but simply that the Mauser bolt 
excelled them in the amount of this mar- 
gin. To the best of my knowledge 
and memory the only remarks that I ever 
made on this subject were that ordnance 
tests showed that the only rifles that would 
stand the blows of thousands of rounds of 
high power cartridges were the bolt actions, 
or words to that effect.” (Arms and The 
Man for January 11, 1912.) Let us refresh 
his recollection a little. We have read his 
writings somewhat, so will again turn to 
them; and we find he said: 

“The tests of the ordnance department 
seem to show conclusively that the bolt ac- 
tions are the only ones which will stand the 
terrific blows of many thousand rounds of 
smokeless powder without becoming 
shaky.” (Outdoor Life for August, 1908, 
page 168.) Do we find, in the report un- 
der discussion, anything about the Winches- 
ter “becoming shaky”? And again: 

“By cartridges of high concentration, I 
refer to such cartridges as the U. S. gov- 
ernment .30 caliber model 1903 and 1906, 
and the .35 and .405 caliber Winchesters, 
giving breech pressures of considerably 
over 40,000 pounds to the square inch. The 
Winchester model 1895 action, for example, 
is distinctly unsuited for such cartridges. 
. .. (Outdoor Life for August, 1909, page 
184.) Where is that “sufficient margin of 
strength’? 


Again: “Let us see why this action is 
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unsuited to cartridges of high concentra- 
tion? Tests by the ordnance boards of this 
and other countries have demonstrated 
time without number that the bolt action is 
the only one which will successfully stand 
the terrific blows of thousands of rounds 
of such cartridges without going to 
pieces. “% 

“The model 1895 action has no lug at all, 
but only a locking bolt at the extreme rear 
end of the bolt, and this locking bolt is in- 
ferior in strength to even the one lug at 
the head of the Krag bolt. 

“Now, had the model 1895 action been 
used, the breech pressures which caused 
each one of these accidents of split muz- 
zle, barrel bulges, lands carried away or 
demolished actions, would have demolished 
the action and blown the breech bolt 
straight back in the shooter’s face.’ (Out- 
door Life for August, 1909, pages 184-185.) 

Did he learn this from the government 
tests which he has quoted in full and dis- 
cussed? I did not find it there. Did he 
learn it from having ever seen, or heard 
from authentic sources, of a single rifle of 
this model having given way to the rear? 
He has not reported it if he has; and it has 
been called for long and loud. Is there in 
existence any report of any ordnance board 
of any nation which has ever tested the mod- 
el 1895 Winchester with any cartridges, ex- 
cept the one board which made the one re- 
port which he has quoted, so far as it bears 
upon strength of action, in full? If so, he 
has not alluded to it. If not, where does he 
get his facts to justify him in saying that 
the action will “become _ shaky,” “go to 
pieces,” “is inferior in strength to even the 
one lug at the head of the Krag bolt,” “the 
breech pressures . would have demol; 
ished the action and blown the breech-bolt 
straight back in the shooter’s face’? 

These are serious statements; important 
to the manufacturers of these arms, and 
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far more important of the users of them. 

Lieutenant Whelen is no Crossman or 
Brooks. He is a man whose education, po- 
sition, skill and reputation give him a 
standing in the rifle shooting fraternity; a 
standing which leads the majority of sports- 
men to accept his statements as representing 
actual facts, not guesses of a biased mind, 
or reckless assertions made to carry a point 
in an argument, or fill a page in a maga- 
zine. And this very standing which he has 
carries with it a responsibility to state facts 
carefully and accurately, rather than im- 
pulsively and recklessly; a responsibility of 
which he cannot divest himself until either 
by direct statement or persistent error, 
fully proven, he destroys that confidence of 
the public which he now enjoys. 

The history of shooting fails to reveal, so 
far as I can discover, any ordnance test in 
any way reflecting upon the strength of the 
action in question. It likewise fails to show 
a single instance of this action having given 
way in any kind of use. And this after it 
has used the .35 caliber cartridge, with a 
pressure of 50,000 pounds per square inch 
for nearly nine years; the .405 with the 
same pressure for nearly eight years; the 
model 1903 Springfield, with the same pres- 
sure, for nearly eight years, and the model 
1906 for nearly four years. And during all 
these years not a single break, although 
they have made sporting history in every 
quarter of the globe. 

Surely Lieutenant Whelen should have 
some facts upon which to base such strong 
language; and if he has, he owes it to all 
of us to state those facts. If he has no facts 
to substantiate it, it is well that the general 
public know that the statements are made 
without facts to back them up, and the state- 
ments themselves will speedily become as 
harmless as those of some other writers. 

Let us have some facts, if facts there be. 

New York. CHAS. NEWTON. 


Bolt vs. Lever 
By George W. Brooks. 


I have been struck from time to time by 
the venom of some of the lever action men 
in their remarks about the bolt action rifles. 
Why is it that the lever action advocate, in 
his desire to prove these rifles superior to 
the bolt type, will make extravagant claims 
about the strength, etc., of the lever action, 
even trying to prove the lever action 
stronger than the bolt action? I have never 
yet seen any manufacturer of the lever ac- 
tion type of rifle possessed of the “nerve” 
sufficient to claim his product strorger 
than the bolt action rifle, and if the makers 
will not advance such a claim, how can 
anyone else make it and hope to be taken 
seriously? 


The Mauser action is used by twenty-two 
of the world’s governments, and in addition, 
there is not one lever action used in any 
country by the army or navy. Even the 
United States uses ~a bolt action of the 
Mauser type, and in no country on earth is 
the lever action type of rifle so universally 
used. If the lever action was even equally 
serviceable would it not be a practical 
weapon for cavalry use, at least? Would 


*4not senators and congressmen, trained since 


early childhood in the use of the lever ac- 
tion rifle, and knowing also that the citizens 
joining the army are quite conversant with 
the lever action, would they not advocate 
the use of this type of weapon, if it 
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were equally as strong and serviceable? 

There has been many references to the 
breaking of several breech bolts in the New 
Springfield at Camp Perry, Ohio, in the 
national match, and the claim is made that, 
as no such accidents have occurred to users 
of the lever action, it must be stronger than 
the bolt action. 


In the first place, no trial of the lever ac- 
tion rifle with such powerful cartridges and 
in such continuous shooting on such a large 
scale, has ever been made. In the second 
place, how can any defect in the New 
Springfield, even if it exists, be construed 
as a proof of the Mauser being equally de- 
fective? True, the system of front locking 
lugs is used in both the Mauser and New 
Springfield, but what of that? 

Any rifleman who is well informed on the 
subject knows that the Mauser factories, 
located at Berlin, Oberndorf and- Karlsruhe, 
test their rifle actions to a maximum gas 
pressure of 75,000 pounds to the centimeter, 
or from 50 to 75 per cent in excess of the 
normal gas pressure set up by the service 
cartridges. These tests are made under the 
direction and supervision of the German 
government, and they conform to all estab- 
lished government standard requirements. 
The type of bolt action used on the various 
Mannlicher rifles is also a Mauser bolt ac- 
tion and is tested in the same way and to 
the same limits, yet, as the bolt handle is 
usually attached at rear in the regular 
Mauser, this type is called a “Mannlicher” 
after its inventor. Still, as I before stated, 
it is made in the Mauser factory. 


Therefore any statement about the tests 
of a Mauser action must include as a mat- 
ter of course the Mannlicher type. “In 1894 
the Mauser rifle was tested in continuous 
firing trial, and after 9,000 rounds the accu- 
racy was very slightly impaired; after 15,- 
000 rounds the rifle was still in good condi- 
tion and fully serviceable.” “Again in 1904 
three .256 Mausers were fired 30,000 rounds 
at the rate of 720 rounds daily, with no 
hang-fires, mis-fires or stoppages, and the 
action was not cracked or strained in any 
manner.” [I take these statements from 
data of the Mauser, compiled by the German 
government and sent to me by Mr. H. 
Tauscher, 324 Broadway, New York City, 
the American representative of the Mauser 
factories. As V. C. Schilling and C. J. 
Haenel (manufacturers of Mannlichers), for- 
merly made rifles for the German govern- 
ment, we may safely conclude they know 
scientific rifle making in all its branches. 
J. P. Sauer & Son of Suhl, Germany, makers 
of high-grade rifles and shotguns, have been 
in the firearms business since 1751, and, 
if experience is of any value, we may safely 
conclude they know their business thor- 
oughly. ; 

I am pointing out these facts for the 
benefit of that portion of the sporting public 
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who seem to think our manufacturers of 
rifles “know it all.” 

Only recently I observed in a prominent 
sporting magazine an article in which the 
writer said: “Foreign rifle makers don’t 
know how to make a rifle!” This man, 
used since early childhood to carrying from 
eight to sixteen pounds of metal and wood 
called by courtesy a “rifle,” thought any 
other type of weapon a freak! 

The highest-grade American and foreign 
shotguns have Krupp and Whitworth steel 
barrels. Why is this the case? Because 
these barrels are exceedingly hard, tough 
and strong, and, due to the high grade ot 
this steel, barrels can be made very light 
and yet be amply strong. 

The Mausers and Mannlichers, made by 
the following firms, all have Krupp steel 
barrels: J. P. Sauer & Son, makers of the 
“Sauer-Mauser;” V. C. Schilling, maker of 
the “Schilling-Mannlicher;” C. J. Haenel, 
maker of the ‘“Haenel-Mauser” and several 
types of Mannlichers; Schoenauer, maker 
of the “Schoenauer-Mannlicher,” etc., and 
the Waffenfabric Mausers of the sporting 
type, they have Krupp steel barrels fitted 
to them. I have handled the Spanish army 
\wausers after their capture by the United 
States troops, and they must have seen ex- 
tensive service, yet the barrels were gas- 
tight, and they were extremely accurate. 

In fact, in any second-hand store Mausers 
and Mannlichers are to be seen that have 
borne all kinds of hard knocks, yet it is 
rare indeed to find a poor shooting gun 
among them. The stocking of the Mausers 
and Mannlichers is perfection, the wood be- 
ing of fine grain usually, and the fitting, 
checkering, etc., is of the finest. Sling 
swivels are fitted to them in nearly all 
cases, and the general beauty of such arms 
as the Sauer-Mauser is hard to describe on 
paper. 

I have seen fault found with the raised 
matted rib which is usually found upon the 
foreign rifles. They can be purchased, if 
wanted, without this feature. Still, it is 
not a detriment to a sporting rifle. 

In a rifle designed for the use of troops, 
where continuous sustained firing is in- 
dulged in, a raised matted rib would impair 
the accuracy in a sporting rifle, used as 
they are intended to be used, the rib is not 
affected to any such degree as this. 

I have also seen the statement put for- 
ward that the reason for the domestic lever 
action rifle weighing 8 to 9 pounds was the 
recoil! 

Such is not the case. Fitted with a shot- 
gun butt, as most Mausers are, the recoil 
of a 6%-pound Sauer-Mauser, chambered 
for the 1906 United States government cart- 
ridge, is not a whit worse than an 8%4-pound 
Winchester, Model 1895, for the same cart- 
ridge. If both types of weapons had shot- 
gun butts, the result would be different, of 
course. 
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Sand, dirt, rust, etc., will not clog the bolt 
action to any such degree as it would the 
lever action. Repairs can be made with 
no tools other than the bare hands to the 
bolt action rifle. It takes some tools and 
considerable skill to dismount and_ re- 
assemble the lever actions. The lever action 
rifles are more complicated, and, due to 
the small parts in their mechanism, they 
are more prone to break than the bolt ac- 
tions. All of these things render the bolt 
action superior to the lever action rifle, 
for as the pursuit of big game takes the 
rifleman to out-of-the-way places, he needs 
as simple and reliable a rifle as it is pos- 
sible to secure. 

It is no accident that made the world’s 
governments adopt the bolt action; neither 
is it an accident that most of the great 
hunters and explorers use this type of rifle. 
In Africa, where more dangerous game is 
found than anywhere upon this planet, the 
bolt action is the most popular type of rifle. 
Yet, it is true that the lever action can be 
fired faster than the bolt action, and rapid 
as the lever action is, the difference is not 
so marked but that twenty-four shots per 
minute can be fired from the Mauser by 
anyone, with aim. Still, if we were to listen 
to some of the lever action advocates, the 
bolt action is sure to appear slower than a 
single-shot rifle! 

Such misrepresentation of the bolt action 
rifle’s speed possibilities is only done to be- 
cloud the issue. These men are aware, in 
nearly all cases, that the lever action rifle 
is not capable of standing the pounding and 
strain of the tremendously powerful ammu- 
nition which is now being used by sports- 
men very extensively. They know that the 
Mauser action will stand such work far bet- 
ter than any other action, except perhaps 
the straight-pull Ross, and this last type 
has not yet seen the grueling which the 
Mauser has survived. 

I am fully aware that many prominent 
military riflemen of this country claim the 
New Springfield superior to the Mauser, but 
I have yet to see anything more tangible 
than their opinion offered in support of this 
contention. On the other hand, I know many 
riflemen who have used cartridges far in 
excess of the regular service cartridge in 
their Mausers and Mannlichers, and they 
gave excellent results. 

The New Springfield ammunition used at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, ran from 45,000 to 54,000 
pounds to the square inch, chamber pres- 
sure, and several bolts were broken. Lieu- 
tenant Whelen says that “some of the con- 
testants, in order to reduce the trigger pull, 
cut sections off of their mainspring, thus 
weakening their rifle action and causing thé* 
same to develop the defects that were noted 
at Camp Perry.” As this same gentleman 
is an army officer and one of the foremost 
rifle authorities in this country, a statement 
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from him is worthy of some attention. 

Take the 1895 model Winchester as a 
pretty fair specimen of the lever action rifle. 
It will weigh from 8 pounds in the carbine 
style to 8% pounds in the rifle. In the rifle 
style this arm has, unlike any other rifle 
using cartridges of equal recoil, a crescent- 
shaped butt-plate and it will be decidedly 
unpleasant on the shoulder of the shooter, 
especially in rapid fire, in the .35 and .405 
calibers. 

Unlike the Sauer-Mauser or the finer 
types of the Ross rifle or the various other 
bolt action Mausers or Mannlichers, the 
sights of the 1895 model Winchester, in the 
.35 and .405 calibers, are fitted to a notch 
cut into the rifle barrel. I refer to the rear 
sight. This adds to the other faults of this 
weapon, vibration of the barrel! 

Notching a barrel makes it whip and also 
weakens it—a fault never found in a Mauser 
or Mannlicher! The rear sight and the fore 
sight also are attached to the raised matted 
rib in the sporting Mauser and Mannlicher. 
In the finer type of Ross rifles the sight is 
attached upon the collar principle. Neither 
of these systems weaken the barrel. The 
Winchester, Model 1895, can only be loaded 
one cartridge at a time; the Mauser, Mann- 
licher and the Ross rifle can be loaded from 
a clip or singly. The clip is the finest 
method of carrying cartridges, and, if using 
a clip, greater sustained speed of fire is 
possible than from the Winchester, Model 
1895. 

The long lever of the ’95 Winchester and 
the protruding magazine makes it unhandy 
to carry on the shoulder, and in carrying it 
at a “trail-arms,” the balance of the rifle 
is too far to the rear. The flush magazine 
type of Mauser, Mannlicher and Ross rifle 
is as easy to carry and handle in any posi- 
tion as a single-shot rifle. The turning of 
the firing bolt, in opening the action of any 
bolt action rifle gives a twist to the cart- 
ridge shell, making extraction more positive 
than the straight back pull of the lever 
actions. 

There is no choice of barrel length, ex- 
cept from 24 to 20 inches, in the 1895 model 
Winchester, using all cartridges except the 
.30-40 and .303 British. With these last the 
choice is 20 inches in the carbine or 28 in 
the rifle. In the Mauser, Mannlicher and 
Ross rifle you can get from 20 to a 28-inch 
barrel. 

The Winchester, Model 1895, has a nickel- 
steel barrel, while the Mauser and Mann- 
licher have Krupp steel barrels, and as 
these last are the same material used in 
heavy ordnance, their superiority is man- 
ifest. 

The Mauser, Mannlicher and Canadian 
Ross are hand-finished throughout, and 
their beauty of lines, superb balance and 
smooth working of the mechanism is the 
joy of the discriminating rifleman. 
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The lever action rifles, on the contrary, 
are machine finished, and the mechanism 
jars, grates and “bumps the bumps”’—de- 
cidedly a poor specimen compared to the 
foreign rifles. 

I have heard the objection raised in de- 
fense of the lever actions that fine-fitting 
and hand-finish is not desirable in a hunting 
rifle. We might, perhaps, put more trust 
in the statements from these men if we did 
not see $200 shotguns in their hands when 
on the marshes after ducks! Also, if fine 
finish is not desirable in a hunting rifle, why 
do we see an ever-increasing number of fine 
Mausers, Mannlichers and Ross rifles im- 
perted into this country? 

How, if fine finish is not wanted by Amer- 
icans, does Wundhammer of Los Angeles 
and other high-grade private gunsmiths 
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make a living working over New Spring- 
fields, etc., etc., for their many customers? 
I wish to be fair in my treatment of the 
lever action rifles, and it is my wish to do 
no one an injury, but, in sight of the unfair 
remarks of the lever action advocates in 
their diatribes against the bolt action, I 
must confess it is hard to write without 
heat. Therefore, if any of my statements 
seem to be a “knock” to the Winchester 
people, it was not so intended by me. Their 
rifles, shotguns and ammunition are the 
equal of any of their competitors in the 
wholly machine-made and machine-finished 
firearm line. I simply prefer the Mauser be- 
cause it is stronger, the fitting, finish and 
design is better, and it will stand up better 
against the hard knocks it must sustain in 
the wilderness; that is all. 


Mauser Misfires 
By Frank M. Woods. 


It is strange what a large number of “hot 
air” merchants sprang into being over Lieu- 
tenant Whelen’s “vise theory” and this ar- 
ticle is still being commented upon in spite 
of the fact that it is possibly the poorest 
article ever printed from the lieutenant’s 
pen. 

To any man presuming to have anything 
grey inside his skull, it ought to be self-evi- 
dent, and not necessary to point out, that in 
practically all the rifles considered in the 
pages of Outdoor Life, the strength of the 
breech is not found in the strength of the 
breech-bolt, but in the means utilized to lock 
this bolt into place, and this locking de- 
vice as employed in the various rifles, is 
identical not with the piece of bolt lying 
ahead of it, but with the very strength of 
the vise itself, and this vise, which is iden- 
tical with the locking shoulders in a rifle, 
the lieutenant has assumed to be immovable, 
yet his article presumes to deal with the 
strength of the breech. I certainly congrat- 
ulate him on the “able” way in which cer- 
tain gentlemen swallowed his “bait’—hook 
bob and sinker. 

There has been much talk over the great- 
er certainty of fire of the Mauser as com- 
pared with the Winchester, such foolish ar- 
guments as quicker “barrel-time,” heavier 
bolt-action primers, and stouter mainsprings 
being given as producing greater certainty 
of fire, where their ultimate result is only 
a greater blow to the primer—if they suc- 
ceed in hitting it. These gentlemen one and 
all, either through ignorance or design, for- 
get the fact that the Mauser action was will- 
fully designed to misfire, and that this abil- 
ity to misfire will occur in direct propor- 
tion to the stress of excitement of 
the man using it. I quote from a 
descriptive circular of the Sauer Mau- 





ser: “It is impossible to fire the Sau- 
er Mauser (true of all Mausers) until the 
bolt is entirely closed and locked. If the 
bolt is not in its locked position, the cam 
on the cocking-piece will strike the cam on 
the bolt, forcing the bolt to its closed posi- 
tion, but not firing the rifle.” This is an 
absolute confession of a misfire, but made 
capital of on the score of “safety,” and any 
man using the Mauser in the hunting field 
always has this liability to misfire hanging 
over him. There are two prime causes for 
this misfire: the first is incomplete func- 
tioning of the action, and the second is any 
upward slight blow on the knob when the 
safety is “off.” 

Incomplete functioning is apt to occur at 
any time, but more especially during rapid- 
fire where a tight chambered cartridge will 
produce it with great certainty. The liability 
of the knob to be displaced will be appre- 
ciated by any hunter who has ever fired a 
string of shots in brushy country, especially 
when he understands that with the safety 
off there is no catch of any kind to hold the 
bolt closed, and that the knob will stand at 
any position less than 38° above its seat be- 
fore it will make its disarrangement known 
to the shooter by flying open. 

In rapid work in the hunting field there 
is absolutely no evidence about the Mauser 
by which the hunter can guard against ei- 
ther incomplete functioning or accidental 
lifting of the knob between shots where the 
safety is “off.” 

It may be necessary to add that the lever 
of the Winchester lies always within the 
hand, and if a misfire is imminent from 
either of the two Mauser causes, the hand 
in place on the grip knows it before the 
brain knows it, and in such rifles as the 
Winchester of 1895 model it is not only im- 
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possible to fire the cartridge before the 
breech is closed, but it is also impossible to 
make a misfire through the action being 
partly open. Misfires are not as important 
to military men as to hunters, the latter 
often having to depend on a single shot for 
success, yet it will be found that the sub- 
ject of misfire is a greater “bugaboo” to 
the soldier than to the hunter, and so it will 
continue to be as long as an arm is used 
for military purposes which embodies addi- 
tional causes for misfire besides those un- 
avoidable ones due to poor ammunition. 
Note 1.—It may interest some to know 
that while not generally carried in stock in 
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this country, the Sauer Mauser can also be 
obtained in 7 mm. caliber, using presuma- 
bly the cartridge known as the Spanish Mau- 
ser 7 mm. 


Note 2.—Please notice that the wording 
beneath the illustration accompanying my 
article on page 273 of Outdoor Life for 
March is not mine. [I do not say there is 
not a variation of trajectory with different 
altitudes, but that there is no such variation 
possible as six inches in fifty yards; the 
target shows practically that there is no per- 
ceptible difference at seventy-three yards. 

California. 


Let’s Have a Chat 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


Down in the Flat Iron Building in this 
collection of a thousand villages that we call 
New York there is an editor who hints and 
storms, coaxes and swears because I won’t 
send him in any copy, and he stands ready 
to pay spot cash for it, too. I stand him off 
with one lame excuse or another from week 
to week, but when Outdoor Life shows up 
and I turn the last leaf of the gun depart- 
ment, it is all off—I simply have to write 
then and there. So it is a finger chat on 
this donkey engine with the good fellows of 
Outdoor Life for the rest of the night, jump- 
ing from article to article in the excellent 
January issue as the thoughts come tum- 
bling along, from where, who knows? 

By the way, have we not all noticed how 
steadily Outdoor Life has improved? Each 
number seems about the same as the one 
before it, but when we compare several 
numbers with several of a year or two “be- 
fore, then the improvement is marked. To 
my mind—and I make my daily bread out 
of magazines—the success of Outdoor Life in 
this age of fighting-to-the-death in the maga- 
zine world is in its being reliable, fair, open- 
minded and courteous. The proof reading 
used to be poor; it is now good; and when 
Outdoor Life makes a_ statement about 
rifles, bullets or other gun things, while 
often it may be open to dispute, it is never 
obviously incorrect, The magazine is never 
“watery.” There is always something to 
read in it; something to rely on, like Web- 
ster’s dictionary. The Old Hand and the 
Youngster all get a chance to appear in 
print, each according to his worth. The 
magazine apparently has no “sides,” and one 
is as free to praise a gun that does not 
advertise as he is to severely criticize one 
that takes a page ad each month. And to; 
day a man can write for it without fear of 
insult or disagreeable personalities. In Out- 
door Life today men may discuss and de- 
bate, but not quarrel or jangle over the 


thousand and one topics that guns give rise 
to. I like and admire Outdoor Life, espe- 
cially the last number. 

Taking things as they come from page to 
page in the gun department: I notice that 
“A, Crank” speaks of making explosive bul- 
lets and using them on woodchuck. It may 
interest him and others to know that Van 
Dyke, I believe it was, the author of that 
best of all deer books, “Still Hunting,” 
some years ago published some experiments 
he once made with explosive bullets. I re- 
call that he said that explosive bullets that 
would blow a jack rabbit to pieces would 
hardly more than scorch a hard-fleshed ani- 
mal—a deer, for instance. Also, I recall, 
that he even tried thirty-eight (.38) caliber, 
rim-fire, pistol cartridges in .45 or .50 cal- 
iber rifle bullets, and that they would not 
split blocks of dry cottonwood that could be 
divided with one whack of a hatchet, or that 
a solid bullet from the same gun would split 
in two. I am in no way criticizing our 
friend, “A. Crank,’ remember, but merely 
offer the above bit of information for what 
it may be worth to many who have never 
read of the experiments I speak of. It may 
be of interest to them. 

Next Mr. G. L. Chester has an excellent 
article on the six gun. He asks for informa- 
tion concerning how the old cap and ball 
can easily be made over into a cartridge 
gun. There are probably many ways this 
can be done, but I know of one such gun 
that was transformed by cutting off the cyl- 
inder at the rear end. Then a solid piece 
of steel was placed between the cylinder 
and the back of the frame, with the usual 
notches to turn the cylinder. Just how the 
piece of metal (in shape and thickness 
something like two silver dollars) was con: 
nected to the shortened cylinder I do not 
remember, but that would be an easy job 
for any gunsmith to invent. The metal 
plate, of course, had a hole through it for 
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the hammer to hit the cartridge, and per- 
haps the hammer itself was changed a bit 
in shape where it connected with the cart 
ridge. 

Mr. Chester’s photo of a holster for the 
old .45 on page 74 meets with my approval 
with two slight changes: I would have the 
gun a bit higher on the belt, so that the 
stock can be gripped easier,’ and I would 
have the bottom long enough to fully cover 
the muzzle. Also I would have the leather 
as stiff as it could be made, once the holster 
were fitted to the gun. The angle the gun 
hangs from the belt is just right, and the 
strings reveal the “real thing.” 

By the way, some time ago a chap in Se- 
attle, who ~°s the right ideas about such 
things, wrove to me concerning suggestions 
about a .45 or .50 caliber two-barrel pocket 
gun, such as I outlined in these pages once 
upon a time. His plan was wrong in prin- 
ciple, and he wisely gave it up; but in its 
place [ suggested the following experiment, 
and will repeat it here if any one with a 
shop and paid-up life insurance policy wants 
to work it out. 

I suggested that he take a .45 double- 
action Colts, cut down the barrel to 2 inches, 
take off the side extractor and slice down 
the cylinder on each side so as to leave 
only two cartridge chambers, one in line 
with the barrel and the other at the bottom 
of the frame. Also slice down the frame 
on each side behind the cylinder, thus giv- 
ing a flat gun of two shots. After the first 
shot the flat-two-shot-‘cylinder” would have 
to be turned with the fingers for another 
shot. Also to cut off the prong of the ham- 
mer and that hand-cutting spur on the stock. 
I also suggested that if he wished to do the 
thing up brown, that he might take off the 
trigger guard and change the usual trigger 
to a folding trigger, like we see on some 
cheap .22 and .32 cast iron pocket affairs, 
and to make the trigger long enough to be 
pulled with two fingers. Or he could go 
still farther with the works inside, and 
change the double action over to a single 
action with a folding hammer. Of course, 
one could use the single action to even bet- 
ter advantage, but I suggested the double 
action because of its round and one inch 
shorter handle. One could also flatten 
down the handle a good deal in either case. 
If the kick with 40 grains of powder were 
too much, then use the 35, or even the 28- 
grain powder cartridge, .45 Colt. I have 
heard nothing further from him, so fear 
that he tried the experiment and is now 
probably shoving clouds and packs thunder- 
bolts instead of a sawed-off, shaved-down 
“two gun.” 

“California” has an article on the respec- 
tive powers and patterns of various bores of 
shotguns from 12 to 28. As I understand 
it, and supposed it was an accepted fact mm 
gun circles, other things being equal, the 
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larger the bore the faster the shot flew, and 
that size of bore has nothing to do with the 
size of the pattern. Shot scatters mostly, 
as I understand it, because of the powder 
gas that escapes between the wads and the 
barrel before the charge leaves the muzzle, 
and when the shot is free of the muzzle, this 
compressed gas in between the shot expands 
and thus scatters the shot. Of course, the 
rear shot pushing to the front cause some 
of the scattering, but I have always under- 
stood that most of the scattering was due 
to this effect of the powder gas in the 
charge of shot itself. Hence the merit, and 
also uncertain action, of shot concentrators. 


Next Dr. George Van Schaick has some 
extremely sane remarks to make about re- 
coil, and incidently uses my name in vain. 
For a man who has a four-story house in 
New York City hung full of big game heads 
that he has killed with his own rifle, and 
who is one of the best game shots in the 
United States, the good Doctor, in his kindly 
humorous way, is entirely too modest. What 
he says, or cares to say in the future, about 
the action of recoil, or of anything else, 
from dog bites to castor oil, on the human 
body I do not care to dispute, as his stand- 
ing in European and American medical cir- 
cles safely places him high above any 
comment that I might venture. Incidently, 
I’ve noticed that surgeons are unusually 
good shots, and never seem to be out of 
practice; and [ think the reason is that con- 
stant delicate, decisive work with the seal- 
pel, always done with all possible speed and 
often with a human life hanging: in the 
balance, where a slip of only thousandths of 
an inch would mean death, gives the sur- 
geon’s eye and hand a training that makes 
fixing the sights and touching the trigger 
exactly right in shooting a comparatively 
easy matter. 


What the doctor says about recoil being 
felt differently at target and at game is 
undoubtedly true, and [ think his solution of 
the matter is correct. But this in no way 
solves the problem I have advanced in these 
pages several times, of why guns recoil 
under the same conditions—say at the tar- 
get—so differently, and apparently without 
any rule so far known. Also that foot- 
pounds is not a satisfactory measurement of 
such various recoils. But elsewhere I have 
suggested a possible solution, based on the 
idea that recoil may perhaps be composed 
of two different movements, which I have 
called “shove” and “blow;” one the gun 
itself coming backwards, and the other a 
wave motion through the stock of the gun. 
But more of this in another place. My pos- 
sible theory and the doctor’s can easily both 
be correct, like the two men who disputed 
over what a snake looked like. One said 
it was like a walking cane, and the other 
that it was like a 25-cent piece. Both were 
right, depending on the point of view. 
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It may be a pretty bad pun, but Mr. 
Haines certainly shot a thunderbolt into the 
military camp when he fanned a Winchester 
lever to the tune of two shots per second, 
making good game hits, too. I believe that 
man could kill a tin can five times in 2 sec- 
onds if he tried real hard. I for one am 
waiting to see what he can do with an auto- 
matic. Mr. Haines should be arrested for 
infringing on certain machine gun patents, 
and although we can overlook his putting 
the bolt gun men out of business, he has no 
business to pick up a Winchester and cast 
slurs on Mr. Maxim’s inventions. I’d hate 
to keep Mr. Haines in ammunition for a 
day’s casual target shooting. A watch ticks 
five times in one second. Counting two 
actions of the lever to each shot, Mr. Haines 
worked his lever nearly as fast as a watch 
ticks. Just listen to your watch for two 
seconds, and you will hear what he did. It 
is faster than a man can count, and about 
half as fast as the human eye can catch 
a movement, which is about eight to the 
second. I hereby challenge Mr. Haines to 
a match, he to use a Winchester and I to 
handle—not a bolt gun—but a hose. 

Mr. J. C. Watson, on page 84, has a dia- 
gram of the flight of certain bullets, as he 
understands it. In this case, I venture to 
suggest that the twist of the rifle is too 
quick, or the bullet is too short. A bullet 
should always fly end-on at all ranges, and 
this result is obtained, as I understand the 
matter, by balancing two forces—the gyro- 
scopic action of the turning bullet against 
the action of the air on the nose and the 
bottom side of the bullet. If. Mr. Watson’s 
bullet, as shown in the diagram, revolved 
slower the force of the air on its under 
side would keep it end-on; or if the bullet 
was longer, then the action of the air against 
the lower side of the bullet would not only 
be greater but would act at a greater lever- 
age, thus causing the bullet to fly always 
end-on; or, as I said some time ago, like 
a sled going over a hill. The cork-screw 
action of some very fast, light, short bullets 


for the first few hundred yards from the 
muzzle is due to this very thing — quick 
twist. The twist must be quick to keep 
them end-on at longer ranges when the 
bullet slows down, as a light bullet loses 
speed faster than does a heavy, longer bul- 
let of the same caliber, both leaving the 
muzzle at the’same rate. 

Accuracy in a rifle is getting just the 
right proportion between a number of dif- 
ferent elements, or factors, usually opposing 
each other, and if we change one element 
we often throw the whole result into hope- 
less confusion, and get very wild shooting. 
The cartridge is as much a part of the rifle 
or revolver as is the barrel or the sights, 
although it is commonly, but wrongfully, 
considered as something apart from the gun 
proper, like the case or the cleaning rod. 
Mr. Watson’s diagram shows why some key- 
holeing bullets often shoot straight, but 
they are the rare: exceptions, like white 
blackbirds. 

This thing of outdoor life has many sides. 
Some men love to hunt animals; some love 
to study them without killing; some men 
love to plug away at targets, and some men 
love to delve into the science of the thing. 
Although I’ve crossed the main range of 
the Rockies in over eighteen feet of snow 
with the weather 52 below zero, I’ll do the 
rest of my mountaineering in a Pullman 
car—the diner preferred—and although oc- 
casionally I take a few pot shots at the 
landscape, about the only thing I can hit 
today is a typewriter key; yet, the action 
and reaction of energy on matter in the 
form of gases, liquids and solids, as revealed 
in the flight of a rifle bullet, has fascina- 
tions that no bear track or moose bellow 
can exceed. My hunting days are over, but 
I often long to sleep by camp-fire smoulder- 
ing; and the muffled roar of Broadway to- 
night sounds like the sullen rolling of the 
rapids down in the cafion as it comes across 
the damp meadows on the chill night wind 
blowing amid the pines. 


Strong Talk for the Big Bores 
By C. V. Oden. 


I am very much interested in the ex- 
change of ideas taking place in the Arms 
and Ammunition department of Outdoor 
Life, in fact, so much so that I can’t keep 
still any longer since I have been a rifle 
crank all of my life and have had the pleas- 
ure of trying many different sizes, models 
and makes, both at the target and on game. 

Judging from my own experiences, and 
also observations of the performances of 
various rifles on game in the hands of 
others, I am of the opinion that rifles for 


use on deer and larger game can hardly be 
too powerful up to the limit of endurance of 
recoil by the person using it. 

Now let us lay all prejudice aside for the 
time being and consider this question mere- 
ly on its merits, and I believe I can put 
up a pretty good argument in favor of the 
big gun—that is, in no instance smaller 
than the .30-30 and in most cases much 
more powerful. 

As for weight there is practically no dif- 
ference in weight of rifles above the .32-20 


























class, any difference generally being in fa- 
vor of the larger caliber. Take for instance, 
the .25-35, is a few ounces heavier than the 
.30-30 owing to a smaller bore in the same 
size barrel. 

There is no difference worth considering 
in the cost of either guns or ammunition. 
and as for use on small game the .25-35 
will blow a grouse or rabit to pieces almost 
as badly as the .50-110 or .405. All of the 
above points, I believe, any fair-minded per- 
son will concede, so that there only remains 
for consideration the report, recoil and the 
smashing, and, consequently, wasting of 
meat. 

As to the former I do not believe that 
any true sportsman minds a loud report 
when shooting at large game; for my part 
I love to hear the loud crack and heavy 
roar of the rifle go rolling over the moun- 
tains and cafions when shooting at deer, 
especially in rapid firing; it gives me a 
thrill of enjoyment that is entirely lacking 
when using a rifle that makes a small re- 
port. 

I do not believe that many people, except 
violators of the law, who desire to keep 
their whereabouts concealed, object to a loud 
report. Now, it does not seem to me that 
any person in good health and who has 
nerve enough to deserve the name of 
sportsman, would dread the recoil of any 
rifle up. to the .35 Winchester model of ’95 
which develops a shock of 19 foot-pounds. 
I do not believe that any man who is such 
a baby that he cannot endure the above 
kick has any business in the woods trying 
to hunt big game anyway, thus inflicting un- 
told suffering upon harmless animals when 
he cannot stand a good, healthy kick from 
the gun himself. In my opinion such hunt- 
ers should get a .22 short smokeless and go 
out to the nearest pond and shoot frogs, 
leaving larger game to be hunted by their 
more courageous brethren. 

I for one believe that the game should be 
given some consideration, and if we must 
kill animals for sport we should endeavor 
to kill them as quickly and painlessly as 
possible. 

I have never used the .405 but have fired 
hundreds of shots from the .50-110, .45-90, 
.2o model ’95, .30-40, .35 Remington, .303 
Savage and many others of less power 
and I do not mind their recoil in the least 
for game shooting, although I am a man of 
moderate size and not in the best of health; 
but for target shooting I would prefer a ri- 
fle of less recoil than some of the above. 

As to the tearing and wasting of meat, 
the large gun will shoot through the ani- 
mal, thus letting the blood out so that the 
meat is good right up to the bullet hole, 
while the small rifle of less power will lodge 
its ball, causing the blood to settle in the 
surrounding tissues, ruining more meat than 
the larger rifle which has actually shot 
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away much more of the flesh. Then you 
will often have to shoot your animal two 
or more times with your small bullet, thus 
further damaging it, while it rarely hap- 
pens that the second shot is needed with 
the more powerful guns. The two worst 
bruised-up deer I ever killed were a couple 
of yearlings killed with a .25-20 Stevens, 
each of which was shot three times in va 
rious parts of the body. 

Now just think of the time and expense 
connected with a trip for large game with 
the most of us; also think of traveling all 
day long over the rough mountains in search 
of game, perhaps in a severe storm. Just 
stop and think how you feel after having 
a good shot at a fine old buck and wound- 
ing him severely, and after a long chase, 
being compelled to give him up on account 
of no blood to follow the trail. What makes 
it worse is the thought that he will die, of 
course, and thus do no one any good. I be- 
lieve that the most of us on our return trip 
to camp, in thinking the matter over, would 
be willing to stand the kick of a 12-gauge 
rifle if he could but have such a chance 
again. I know I have felt just that way 
more than once. 

From my experience, I do not agree with 
those who say that most of the animals 
that escape wounded with a .30-30 would be 
lost if using most any other rifle. I am 
ready to admit that when shooting within 
150 yards on small deer that a .30-30 is 
pretty sure, but where much of the shoot- 
ing is beyond 150 yards, or in a country 
where tracking is not easy, from my own ex- 
perience and observations, about one deer 
hit out of every five is lost which is far 
more than from guns of the .35 model ’95 
class. 

Where the more powerful rifle shows its 
superiority, aside from delivering a much 
greater shock, is that it will shoot clear 
through the animal, thus giving a good trail 
of blood to follow, where the .30-30 will 
nearly always stop in the animal, and since 
there is only a very small hole at the point 
of entrance, but very little, if any blood es- 
capes to aid in following the game which is 
often lost, even though it travel but a very 
short distance, when it could easily have 
been secured with a trail of blood to follow. 
This is why many of the old black powder 
rifles of less striking energy than the .30-30 
were better game-getters. 

Anyone of experience knows that when 
shooting at running game, or standing game 
in a poor light, that you must hit any place 
you can, being lucky to hit at all. This 
talk about putting your bullet in the right 
place under such conditions shows that per- 
sons making such statements have had but 
little experience. 

For hunting in a country where most of 
the shooting is within 150 yards, and a 
large percentage of the shots running, I pre- 
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fer the .35 Remington automatic, this being 
the gun I am using at the present time. 
This rifle has almost the power of the .30-40 
with the advantage of greater rapidity of 
fire which, under the above conditions, I 
consider quite an advantage, and then you 
often miss a standing shot when the animal 
hesitates for just a psychological moment, 
thus giving you another standing shot which 
would be impossible with any hand-func- 
tioned arm. But I think this cartridge gives 
more recoil] than it would seem that the 
size of the load justifies, I think much more 
than the .30-40 or .33 Winchester which lat- 
ter is almost its exact counterpart in power 
and an excellent cartridge. 

One strong point in favor of this gun is 
the excellent manner in which it shoots re- 
duced loads. I use 30 grains measure of 
Dupont No. 1 powder and a 165-grain, round- 
point bullet, which shoots as accurately as a 
.22 and tears small game but little more, 
and the sights require no readjustment for 
this load when set for the heavy charge. I 
hope the maker will give us this rifle, tak- 
ing a more powerful cartridge in the near 
future. The stock is also too straight for 
me. Prior to getting this gun I had been 
using a .303 Savage, which is the best fitting 
gun I ever handled. At first I was almost 
sure to overshoot with the Remington for 
the above cause. If much of my shooting 
was beyond 150 yards and in a country com- 
paratively open, I would choose the model 
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’95 Winchester using either the .35 or .405 
cartridges. 

I never fired but one shot at deer with 
a .25-35; this was at a big buck standing 
in heavy brush at about 60 yards distant. 
The bullet went squarely through the heart. 
He ran about 60 yards before falling. I 
spent nearly an hour searching for him, the 
country being all cut up by deer trails and 
fresh tracks. I stumbled onto him just as 
I was about to give up the search, since I 
could find only a very small drop or two 
of blood. Had there been any doubt in my 
mind about giving him a dead shot 1 would 
have abandoned the search long before find- 
ing him. Of course I realize the fact that 
killing one deer with a rifle proves little, 
but I have had many opportunities for ob- 
serving the work of this cartridge in the 
hands of others and they accord well with 
the above experience. Really I cannot see 
why any well-informed sportsman will buy 
one to hunt deer with since I consider them 
unfit for the work in every sense of the 
word. I believe it is the idea of the powder 
charge conveyed by the name of the cart- 
ridge (which is erroneous) that sounds 
good to many, while in fact this cartridge 
uses several grains less powder than the 
.30-30. 

The new .22 high-power Savage, of course, 
belongs to the same class as the .25-35, and 
is in my opinion entirely too small for deer 
or larger game, owing to the smail size 
of its bullet and lack of penetration. 


A New System of Rifle Practice 
By A. H. Sawins, M. D. 


There are several reasons why the old 
system of rifle shooting is losing in popu- 
larity. The equipment is expensive, and the 
experience gained lacks practical applica- 
bility. In the light of our improved ballis- 
tics, and the wonderful achievements at- 
tained through a better knowledge of this 
science the time seems ripe for a more prac- 
sy and up to date system of rifle prac- 
tice. 

The reloading of shells in the old system 
soon becomes monotonous to many sports- 
men, besides it requires a number of ac- 
coutrements, and these, together with the 
rifle and its scope, costs more than the aver- 
age lover of shooting is willing to expend. 
More than this, the peculiar model and ex- 
treme weight of the rifle renders it unsuit- 
able for a hunting arm, for when one goes 
afield for game he equips himself with the 
lightest rifle consistent with the kind of 
game he is hunting, making it necessary 
to have a considerable sum of money tied 
up in an otherwise useless target equip- 
ment. 

Again, the kind of practice one gets at 


the range, with his heavy rifle and palm 
rest, does not especially train him for 
shooting with the light high power rifles 
which are almost invariably used now-a-days 
for game shooting. 

Target shooting at the range requires ex- 
treme slowness, while game shooting re- 
quires extreme quickness. At the dead tar- 
get one will support his body in a position 
necessary to hold suspended twelve to 
eighteen pounds of gun, often holding it 
until, from muscular clonus, his central 
nervous system is well nigh exhausted and 
his vision grows dim from a surplus of car- 
bon dioxide in the blood, due to holding 
his breath, while he endeavors to force the 
alignment of his sights and his trigger 
finger into coérdinate action. This prin- 
ciple is all wrong from a practical stand- 
point, and would usually prove fatal to suc- 


“tess in shooting at game. 


Military rifles, and practice with them, 
are deservedly gaining in popularity, and be- 
ing more practical should be encouraged. 

Still, a better system of rifle practice 
should be worked out—one which will, in 
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Sawin’s Mono-Missile Trap. 


the first place, furnish enthusiastic sport; 
in the second place, one that would be void 
of any feature of expense which would em- 
barrass the average lover of shooting; and 
in the third place, a system that will give 
the shooter practical shooting experience. 

I beg to submit herewith the sketch of a 
plan which it seems to me would make rifle 
shooting a most practical and fascinating 
sport. The plan, however, will require the 
cunning of an electric engineer to work out 
and put into operation. 

The idea consists of a central station or 
trap and ten poles set in a circle. The cir- 
cle on which the poles are set is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet or more in diameter. 
The trap in the center is protected by a 
bank of dirt, or a steel hood; from the trap 
or central station wires are strung to the 
top of the poles and the electric contrivance 
so arranged that when one fires at a fixed 
target just above the trap, should he make a 
hit, the stroke of his bullet will auto- 
matically start a flying grouse, or target of 
some kind, up one of the eight wires and 
will give the shooter several shots at a 
bird on the wing with his automatic rifle, 
and should he succeed in hitting the flying 
bird the electrical contrivance is so ar- 
ranged that the bird when hit will im- 
mediately cease its flight and either fall 
apart on a hinge or return to the trap; 
should he fail to score a hit the flying bird 
will go on up the wire until it reaches the 
pole, where it automatically disconnects it- 
self and slides back to the trap. 

The wires must be so strung on the poles 
that one wire will not intervene between 
the shooter’s aim and the flying bird on an- 
other wire, and for this reason the birds 
that fly straight away from the shooter, or 
straight toward him, fly between two wires 
so that his missile may not strike the wires. 
The birds, are, of course, all suspended be- 
low the wires, as shown in the drawing. 
Even with these precautions a wire will oc- 
casionally be struck by wild bullets. 

The manner of conducting these birds or 





targets up the wires, whether by cables like 
the cash carriers in well appointed stores, 
or by whatever system, will, as well as the 
central station, depend upon the skill of the 
electrical engineer. 

The birds may be made of steel (drop- 
forged and hardened so that the bullets will 
not destroy them), bolted together and con- 
tain some device so that the shock from a 
.22 or .25 bullet would jar off a sensitive 
trigger placed inside and would disconnect 
the current or loosen the grip on the wire, 
permitting the bird to return to the trap 
from any given point. 

Targets might be made to resemble in 
size and appearance any bird, from a quail 
to a wild goose, and be made to fly fast 
or slow, according to the requirements and 
experience of the shooters. 

Thus, we see that the target or bird sit- 
ting above the trap gives the shooter a dead 
or pot shot, and if he misses the stationary 
target no bird starts, but if he hits he is ap- 
prised of the fact by a second bird starting 
up some wire; or it might be arranged, if 
desired, that the reverse would be true, and 
if the trap were set for unknown angles 
the shooter could not tell until the bird 
started which direction it was going to take 
—it might go straight away, or it might 
come directly over his head, or up any 
wire to the right or left. 

Other interesting features could be ar- 
ranged. For instance, a jack-rabbit sitting 
under a bush when from the impact of a 
bullet against his head he would immediate- 
ly start off, on a wire, scurrying along over 
the ground with his ears laid back and legs 
flying, and if again hit, while running, could 
be made to fall apart; and the same prin- 
ciple could be applied to coyotes, deer and 
other animals which might start off among 
trees or rocks. 

The rifle for the trap should not be too 
light—it should weigh five or six pounds, 
should have a twenty-four inch -barrel, and 
should be of automatic or trombone variety. 
The charge should be sufficiently heavy so 
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that the shooter may enjoy the thrill of 
pleasant recoil, about like the .25-10 Stevens’ 
rim fire. 

Such a plan as this would put a new phase 
to rifle shooting, and would be so economic 


that thousands would indulge in it who can 
not afford to do so under the present sys- 
tem. It would not only give the sportsman 
great fun at a moderate cost, but would 
develop a nation of expert riflemen. 


A Reply to Mr. Barnes 


By Chas. 


I consider Mr. Barnes’ criticism of an ar- 
ticle of mine in a former issue an un- 
grounded accusation. I endeavored to show 
the comparative results of the pointed, full- 
patch bullets and the true game bullets. I 
stated facts, as men who own and shoot a 
Springfield .06 know who have shot tke ’06 
pointed builet at small game. 

Not that I was afraid of a wounded bob- 
cat, as I could have clubbed him with a 
fine rifle and incidentally broken up the 
gun, but to be a trifle humane, and use a 
reasonably safe gun in a settled commun- 
ity, I adopted the .351. Probably there are 
many men in Idaho who can outshoot me 
when they have a large animal in view, but 
let them try the California ground squirrels 
and coyotes. In perspective these animals 
are “guessers” for the experts at long 
ranges. I do not get upon an animal as 
portrayed in the Winchester calendar to 
do my shooting. I want to enjoy the fine 
art of calculating range, windage and hold- 
ing my sight-tip under an object that ap- 
pears in perspective to be one-half or one- 
third the width of the sight-tip. 

We go out through the hills to try and 
find a coyote. We generally fail, for they 
are scarce and extremely wary. Then we 
do the only thing possible, unless we go to 
the range. We endeavor to pick off the 
obnoxious squirrel at ranges that are gen- 
erally ‘impossible. 

About the effect of the ’06 U.S. 180-grain 
bullet upon coyotes, I call upon the U. R. A. 
men who have shot the bullet upon such 
animals, to bear me out in my assertion. I 
can furnish sworn statements of witnesses 
and will duplicate the experiment upon any 
coyote or dog that is pointed out for me. 

If Mr. Barnes tackles bear with a .25 
caliber gun, there is room for conjecture 
as to whether the bullets exert 500 or 2,000 
pounds of striking and shocking energy. 1 
hope no reader will take him seriously in 
declaring me a tenderfoot out with powerful 
arms to shoot our farm pests and call them 


B. Gordon. 


large game. I simply have noted the dif. 
ferent results of numerous popular bullets 
upon such live objects as I was able to find 
to shoot. 

A few remarks might be appropriate con- 
cerning, Mr. M. P. Dunham’s note in the 
February number entitled, “Salt as a Bul- 
let Stopper.” Many a man has deceived 
himself and others as to the penetration 
obtained in various substances with ’06 
pointed bullets. Had the man who fired 
into the barrel of salt tried other substances 
before that trial he would have known bet- 
ter. He would have replaced the pointed 
bullet with a 220-grain full-patched bullet 
and the crowd would have had a surprise 
coming. 

I have fired into an oak of two feet diam- 
eter with 150-grain U. S. bullet and never 
obtained a penetration clear through. Yet 
a companion with a Krag and 220-grain 
bullet could cleanly penetrate a three-foot 
trunk. Once in firing over 140 rounds upon 
a target nailed to a large oak of over five 
feet diameter, a clean penetration was ob- 
tained of 42 inches with 180-grain U. S. 
bullet fired at 200-yard range. The bark 
was seen to fly off the back of tree and a 
trifle to right side. Also bullet kicked dust. 
On inspection it was found the bullet had 
struck almost perfectly point on in a bare 
spot, deflected up a bit and gone clear 
through the tree. All the others tumbled 
and churned up the wood inside to pulp. 

In trying the 220-grain bullet in Spring- 
field I found it necessary to get back 150 
yards in shooting at a tree, otherwise the 
lead was sucked right out of the case. But 
then the Krag had nothing on the Spring- 
fielé for penetration. I believe a bullet with 
regular case of 220-grain bullet on it to con- 
sist of properly hardened steel would give 
wonderful penetration in steel and iron 
plates when shot from Springfield. How- 
ever, never try a pointed bullet for penetra- 
tion; its center of gravity and easily-de- 
flected point offset good results. 


Opposed to the .30-30 for Deer 


By E. T. Merrill. 


I have been very much interested in the 
discussion going on in the late numbers 
of Outdoor Life, on how large a caliber gun 


it takes to kill deer, bear, moose, or other 
large game. I have heard this discussion 
among hunters in the woods for forty 

















years, and have hunted and shot big game 
under pretty nearly every condition that 
could be named with muzzle loaders. Used 
buck shot, small and large bore rifles. Took 
up the breech loaders when they came in 
common use. Have hunted with the old 
Sharps, Spencer, Henry and Winchester 
from .44 to .56 caliber black powder cart- 
ridge. Have used high-power guns in Sav- 
age, Marlin and Winchester makes up to .30 
caliber. Have killed big game under all 
kinds of conditions, and know there is no 
use to argue or speak of the bear, moose 
or deer, that got away. We may have hit 
’em five or six times, as we think, or we 
may have only made a few light flesh 
wounds. Ordinarily, a bear or deer will 
travel but a short distance with a small 
bullet in a vital part. The largest black 
bear I ever saw killed was shot dead with 
one charge of buck shot, and one of the 
largest elk [ know of was killed with a .22 
rifle. But it is not one instance but many 
that we must decide on. Just now I want 
to speak of the .30-30. I have been hunt- 
ing with one for some time and can give 
a pretty good account of what they will 
do, for not only I, but the rest of “the 
bunch” have been using them and the .25-35. 
They will kill deer and bear all right if 
you hit them in the right place, but they 
are not a good, clean-killing gun like the 
old .45 and .56. My experience has been 
that not over once in three shots will you 
make a good, clean kill. You may knock 
a deer down, or mangle him so he cannot 
travel, but when [I shoot I like to find a 
dead deer. There is no use to argue how 
dead you have killed a bear at one shot. 
You might shoot a dozen more and never 
see them again. Of the last three bears 
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we killed, the first never batted an eye or 
moved after the ball struck him. The next 
ran 400 yards or more, and never bled a 
drop, because I shot down the mountain 
and hit him high up and the ball ranged 
down, and did not come out. A .45 or .56 
would have come out and bled him dry. 
We found him just by accident. The next 
shot twice the same way, with both bullets 
put where they should have been, ran up 
the side of the mountain and up a cafion. 
We got him by a systematic search of the 
cafion. Any of the old black powder guns 
I have used, from the old round balls .32 
to the pound, to the .56 caliber would have 
punched a hole clear through. I have seen 
not less than sixty deer skinned that were 
shot with a .30-30, and not over half of the 
bullets had come out. When your partner 
hunts with a .30-30 and you hear him shoot,- 
four times out of five you can tell if he has 
got his deer by hearing another shot which 
he has to do to finish him. 

While hunting in the mountains it is very 
seldom that you get a square shot at deer 
or bear. They are above or below you, 
quartering, and where you need a gun that 
will send a bullet clean through, and come 
out below and make a clean kill. Then you 
will not have to follow down into the deep- 
est cafion after your game. There never 
has been an argument against shooting big 
game with a heavy ball, but a lot might 
be said against the small bore, soft nose 
bullets. I like a .30-30 because they are 
handy to carry and a fine shooting gun, 
but never again will I mangle deer or bear 
with them. The next gun I carry into the 
woods must be able to put a bullet through 
a bear so when he can travel the trail will 
show. 


Concerning a New Model Rifle 
By G. L. Chester. 


In the February, 1912, issue of OUR mag- 
azine Mr. Mittendorf mentions the apparent 
unwillingness of the American manufac- 
turers to give to the sportsmen the light, 
convenient, high-power sporting rifle they 
demand, thus driving us to deal with the 
foreign maker who does not appear to be 
wedded to one single idea. 

I recently had the pleasure of examining 
a new rifle by E. E. Redfield, an American 
inventor to whom we are indebted for sev- 
eral of our modern rifles, which he will soon 
submit to some of our manufacturers and 
which when marketed will be certain to ap- 
peal to a large number of sportsmen and 
rifle lovers. 

The arm is primarily a hunting rifle, as 
distinguished from the military types, and 
excels any repeating rifle I ever saw for 
beauty of. outline and balance, being light, 





graceful and handy. The copy I saw was 
chambered for the 6.5 mm. Mannlicher cart- 
ridge, with a velocity of 2,395 feet per sec- 
ond and an energy of 2,094 foot-pounds and 
weighed but about 6% pounds. 

The action, however, is suitable for the 
whole line of extreme high-power loads and 
will also be able to handle the medium-high- 
powers, of which the .30-30 and .25-35 are 
the best-known examples. This rifle has 
the “trombone” action, the most natural, 
handiest and fastest of all hand-operated ac- 
tions, but one which is absolutely unique 
for ease of operation, power to extract and 
entire safety. 

The frame is rigidly attached to the bar- 
rel and is remarkable for its shortness and 
total lack of bulkiness. The magazine is 
loaded and the shells ejected on the side of 
the frame, which has no other openings, 
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and no moving parts of the mechanism are 
exposed at any time, other than the trom- 
bone grip and bar. 

The lock, contained within the breech- 
bolt, is lightning fast, and the whole action 
is demountable without tools and in a few 
seconds only. When dismounted there are 
no small loose parts, and the barrel is left 
absolutely clear for cleaning or examination 
from the breech. Every particle of the 
strain of a discharge is taken in straight 
lines by the massive locking bolt to a solid 
abutment shoulder within the frame, with 
no possible flexture or weakness. 

While every precaution is taken to avoid 
accidental discharge, the safeties are so lo- 
cated and made that they may not be over- 
looked or forgotten, and once brought to 
the shoulder the rifle is automatically made 
ready for firing. 


The rifle has an instantly-operated take- 
down requiring no tool of any sort and 
without strain or wear at any time, so that 
no adjustment will ever have to be made 
nor difficulty encountered in aligning or ad- 
justing sights. 

In “going over’ the gun I have only 
touched the “high points” and made no men- 
tion of the many minor but necessary re- 
finements peculiar to this new model in 
which Mr. Redfield seems to have omitted 
nothing and to have still retained the ut- 
most capacity. 

The maker who undertakes the manufac- 
ture will be surprised at the instant popu- 
larity the rifle will attain among riflemen, 
if I am any judge, and riflemen will have 
cause to thank him for the saving in import 
duty on guns that at best are only “pretty 
near” what they want. 


The .22 Remington, .22 Target Grade Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I observe from 
perusal of notes and queries in your Decem- 
ber issue that many of the .22 enthusiasts 
are in a quandary as to the selection of an 
accurate, practically functioned .22 rifle 
using a high-velocity cartridge of extremely 
small cost. I took especial pains to obtain 
such a rifle to use mainly in the field and 
possibly a description of same may benefit 
those who are anxious to obtain the perfect 
shooting combination. 

I formerly used a special grade .22 auto- 
matic, but its low velocity, dry fouling and 
expensive cartridges were not satisfactory. 
I have obtained a Remington .22 target 
grade repeater, fitted with half-pistol grip 
stock, Lyman semi-jack front, regular rear 
and Lyman combination rear sights as 
adapted to this gun. The alignment of 
sights, the vital necessity, was done at the 
factory, whence they were secured by a 
screw for front and pin for rear. 

The barrel of this rifle is bored with six 
grooves, deep rifling and increased twist. 
The breech block is readily removed, where- 
upon the only true method of cleaning the 
barrel can be accomplished, from the breech. 

The rifle is trombone functioned, hammer- 
less, safety-lock affixed in trigger-guard and 
simple provision made to allow of opening 
breech when full-cocked. The _ half-pistol 
grip stock is a necessity in conjunction with 
use of Lyman combination rear sight, to se- 
cure proper finger bearing in the grip. 
Weight, near seven pounds, length of bar- 


rel twenty-four inches, and excellent assem- , 


bling screw; providing a method of rigid 
assembly. 

The rifle so described is not over-expen- 
sive, and to obtain the results I state here, 
there is but one cartridge to use. This is 
the U. M. C, .22 L. R. Lesmok, with lubri- 


cated bullet. These cartridges I buy at 
$2.55 per thousand, in San Francisco. 

This cartridge, though inexpensive, gives 
results far superior to smokeless loads. The 
rifle I use has had 271 rounds fired from it 
in succession without being wiped out once. 
Yet the accuracy of first few shots was 
identical to that of last, simply for the rea- 
son that a moist residue is left in barrel 
which is shot out by each successive bul- 
let. I cannot give exact muzzle velocity, but 
I realize it is far above the usual long rifle 
cartridge. 

Shooting upon Target A, eight-inch bull, 
200 yards, with this rifle, in steady, light 
wind, an elderly member of our club made 
three successive bulls eyes and four or five 
successive bullseyes off hand. Taking a 
muzzle rest over a platform it is possible 
for an amateur to do as well in a light 
wind. On one occasion when the majority 
of the club members were present, this ri- 
fle was shot near 117 times upon target A, 
200 yards, medium wind, not quite steady, 
without being cleaned once, by over fifteen 
different men, and I figured that a percent- 
age of approximately twenty per cent. bulls- 
eyes were made. 

In a club contest at 200 yards, off-hand, 
on a poor day as far as the wind and my- 
self were concerned, I outshot a man using 
a Krag who had done service in the Phil- 
ippines. On this occasion I held my bead 
on the 4 ring to allow for windage. I have 
never done gallery work, but have used sev- 
eral thousand rounds upon birds and ground 


" squirrels. 


I shot a coyote through the rear of shoul- 
ders at 175 yards and noted that the bullet 
gave clean penetration and kicked dust be- 
yond. I can obtain clean penetration in an 
8x8-inch redwood timber at 20 feet from 














muzzle, also absolute penetration through 
old horse skull at fifty yards. 

There is never a tendency to deposit lead 
in this rifle and only one precaution exists; 
this is to keep the lubricated bullets free of 
gritty substance. 

By turning down the nose of bullets to ta- 
per point and relubricating, used by hand- 
loading, these Lesmok cartridges assure as 
great superiority as the old Krag cartridges 
were inferior to the pointed Springfield ’06. 
The properly pointed bullet is unquestion- 
ably superior for target work. 

I have never used the hollow-point bul- 
lets in this rifle, as I didn’t care to bag the 
squirrels I shot. I have no doubt they will 
assist the bullet in exerting its energy in 
shocking and tearing effect, more than in 
penetration. 

To conclude my remarks I will say I have 
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influenced through the exhibition of my .22 
Remington several sales of similar arms 
which have given their owners entire satis- 
faction and convinced them that they were 
using the very best of modern improved 
small arms. 

The only advantage which could be de- 
sired in this arm is the automatic principle 
of function. It is useless to endeavor to 
raise the velocity higher, as then the cost 
of cartridges is increased. 

The .22 rifle is also desirable to use near 
inhabited sections and consequently must 
not endanger the public. Every man should 
investigate this rifle and cartridge, and if 
not prejudiced he will soon be out of the 
town limits, enjoying the privilege of using 
a marvelously accurate, safe gun at an ex- 
pense of only about 13 cents per box of 50. 

California. CHAS. B. GORDON. 


A Reminiscence 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On New Year’s 
day, 1906, several friends of mine, includ- 
ing Lieut. Townsend Whelen, to whose abili- 
ty and pen we are indebted for his spendid 
articles appearing frequently in your maga- 
zine, decided to spend the day testing sev- 
eral rifles of small caliber, by shooting 
crows from-the banks of the Delaware river 
as they passed up and down on cakes of 
floating ice, of which the river was full at 
the time. 

We had made several successful shots at 
our black friends, when Lieutenant Whelen 
handed his small 25 caliber sporting rifle 
to me. with the remark: “See if you cannot 
get one.” 

I was just in the act of firing at a large 
crow when three ducks flew rapidly down 
the river about 125 yards from us. Aiming 
quickly, I pulled the trigger, when to my 
astonishment, the second duck closed its 
wings and fell heavily on the ice. 

The ice was soft and to get the duck with- 


Comments on Stevens 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to say a few 
words on guns. I use a Winchester 12- 
gauge pump for my.shotgun. I do not use 
it as a choice, but because the sliding fore- 
arm when locked does not leave any lost 
motion in the slide action, as does the new 
Stevens pump shotgun, which is my choice 
if it could be fixed like the Winchester in 
that one particular. 

The Stevens pump is a fine shotgun, but 
it has a lost motion when bringing it to the 
shoulder that sometimes throws a shooter 
off of his base when he has been used to 
one that is firm in the slide-arm. I do not 


out breaking through was a dangerous feat, 
so. taking two fence rails, one in each hand, 
and sliding first one and then the other 
ahead of me as if they were a pair of snow 
shoes, I finally obtained the bird to find the 
bullet had gone through its back. 

It was the only time in my life that I have 
excelled Lieut. Whelen in rifle shooting, al- 
though I have had the pleasure, as he will 
no doubt recall, of shooting beside him and 
even coaching him to some small extent at 
the First Regiment Range at KEssington, 
Pa., but being a shot of ability, it did not 
take him long to pass out of my class. 

Perhaps Lieut. Whelen, if he sees this 
article from his old chum, will recall the 
circumstance above stated. 

I have had the pleasure of taking your 
magazine in the family for years and always 
enjoy very much the different articles, all 
of which are of most excellent character. 


Pennsylvania. H. V. SLOAN. 


Shotguns and .22 Rifles 


believe there is a shotgun on the market 
today that works as easy and shoots better 
than the Stevens. I have written them 
about this, and they claim that they think 
it necessary for it to have this lost motion 
to properly throw out its shells. I think 
differently. This lost motion used to be 
in the old makes of both the Winchester 
and Marlin pump guns, but the hunters asked 
for a firm sliding fore-arm in their guns 
when locked, and they both now have them 
on every new gun sent out. 

I hope the Stevens people wiii take this 
under advisement and make this one change, 
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which will put their pump gun in a class by 
itself—the smoothest hand-functioned shot- 
gun in the world. 

I use the .22-caliber Winchester Special 
as a choice, but I prefer the Remington .22 
action because there is no outside working 
parts; yet, they don’t make a .22 Special, 
nor do the Savage or Stevens companies 
make a .22 special. I consider that the .22 
Special is the cleanest killing and the best 
.22 that is made today, and all other sports- 
men do who have used it. First, it is a 
cheap .22 cartridge and plenty powerful 
enough to kill hawks, ducks, geese, hogs, 
wolves and deer when shot in a vital spot 
This Winchester Special will not shoot but 
one size cartridge, .22-7-45, which is correct 
for any true shooting .22. I do not advocate 
a .22 gun chambered for two or three cart- 
ridges. They will not shoot correct after 
several thousand shots with the longest .22s 
and then put it to shooting .22 shorts. If 
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the Stevens company or the Remington or 
some other company would put on the mar- 
ket a good .22 special using the same .22 as 
is now made by the Winchester people and 
have all working parts of their gun en- 
closed as is the Remington .22, they would 
find it would sell like wild fire. I mean a 
pump .22, by all means. I never will believe 
that a high-priced .22-caliber gun (high- 
priced ammunition) will ever be popular. 
The Standard .35-caliber trombone action 
is the next gun I use, and I find it can’t be 
beat, but there is the lost motion in the 
sliding fore-arm that ought to be made firm 
when locked. This will apply to all sliding 
fore-arm guns (.22s not excepted) if they are 
to lead. I took the matter up with the com- 
pany, but they think it ought to work loose 
in case a shell jammed. I don’t think just 
that way. If a shell jams I can get it out 
with a firm grip as quickly as I could with 
a loose grip. D. H. HILL. 
Kansas. 


Mr. Bitterly’s Equipment in His Fast Work 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last month’s Out- 
door Life gave some remarkable rifle scores 
made by Mr. Bitterly of Denver on the Den- 
ver Rifle Club range. I’m sure many of your 
readers will be interested in knowing what 
caliber of rifle, and full detail as to the meth- 
od and kind of load he used. The gun and 
ammunition must have been well nigh per- 
fect, as well as Mr. Bitterly’s nerve. 

Colo. SAM STEVENS. 


Mr. Bitterly used the following gun, am- 
munition, etc., in his 200-yard shooting (and 
this, by the way, is the same outfit he uses 
in his indoor work, with the exception of 
rifle barrel): .38 caliber Hudson 308-grain 
bullet; priming, 2 grains King’s semi-smoke- 
less; load, a shell full of Schuetzen; No. 7% 
primer; Schoyen barrel and Schoyen stock; 
6-power Peterson telescope, and Peterson 
shell loader; weight of gun, 15 pounds.—Ed. 


Some Sane Remarks on a Deer Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Much has _ been 
written lately in Outdoor Life regarding the 
proper rifle for big game, and in several 
cases it has been stated that the .30-30 is too 
small for even deer. Now, I’ll venture that 
there are more deer killed with a_ .30-30 
each year in the United States than with 
any other caliber, and it goes without say- 
ing that the judgment of a great majority 
of the people is generally correct. 

The country is full of hunters who talk 
glibly of killing big game at from 500 to 
1,000 yards, and in most instances this talk 
is due to nothing but pure ignorance of their 
ability to kill game at long range; and when 
such men get shots and fail to make good, 
of course it’s the gun’s fault. Another gun 
is tried, or maybe it takes a trial of two or 
three before the hunter can do fairly goote 
work, and of course the first gun that he 
is reasonably successful with is the gun. 

If this gun is a .405, any man carrying a 
.30-80 or .303 is a greenhorn, and ought to 
be driven from the woods, for hasn’t the 


owner of the .405 tried them and found them 
wanting? 

Evidence along this line is given by “X,” 
when (after telling of the colloquy with the 
owner of the .25-35, who had just shot at 
a bunch of elk at less than 300 yards with- 
out killing any) he writes: “It is probable 
that this man crippled or mortally wounded 
an elk every time he shot.” Now I submit 
to you that such an idea is very improbable, 
for I don’t believe that there is one hunter 
in every hundred who can cripple or mor- 
tally wound seven elk with seven consecu- 
tive shots under the conditions that one 
encounters in the woods at 300 yards dis- 
tance. It is very different from target 
shooting, and I once saw a good shot at a 
target miss a big buck twice in succession 
with a rest, at less than 50 yards. 

The writer has killed many deer and a 
few bear (black and brown) with the .30-30, 
and if I could not kill plenty of deer with 
such guns I would consider that I was a 
back number and not blame the gun, for a 
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.30-30 has plenty of power. While I gener- 
ally place the shot right, I have hit them 
in all parts of the body, and as yet have 
never found but one bullet in a deer’s body, 
and that had ground up about 10 inches 
of the deer’s backbone before stopping. Of 
course we had deer run—sometimes 200 
yards after being shot—but I don’t want a 
gun powerful enough to knock a deer down 
in his tracks, no matter where hit, for one 
would need a cannon. If a .405 is needed 
for deer, what would “X” get for moose? 

There are hunters in this locality who 
think a .22-caliber too small for ruffed 
grouse and who hunt these little birds with 
a rifle that mutilates them badly or else 
with the shotgun, but it goes without saying 
that such hunters are poor shots. 

In a recent issue James Hoffman of Idaho 
tells of being out hunting with five, other 
men, four of whom used small-bore rifles, 
presumably of the .30-30 class; and these 
four men shot about 160 shots at deer, “and 
not one of these hunters had a deer to show 
for all this shooting.” I wish to thank Mr. 
Hoffman for the information, for, though | 
know something of Idaho, I didn’t think that 
four such hunters could be collected in the 
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entire state. I would like to roam around 
the woods with a bunch like that—espe- 
cially after they were out of ammunition— 
and I consider Brother Hoffman extremely 
lucky in getting out alive. Such men 
couldn’t kill deer with a 6-gauge shotgun. 

Some time ago (I couldn’t find the num- 
ber) a hunter wrote a good article on the 
big game rifle which was published in Out- 
door Life. This writer argued that almost 
any of the rifles are good enough if the man 
behind the gun is any good—advised con- 
tinuous practice until you get handy with 
your gun under any and all conditions, and 
said that an inferior gun in the hands of a 
good marksman was much more effective 
than the best gun in the hands of a poor 
marksman. 

I think all this is true and I also think 
that the short range load is the shortest 
cut to effectiveness with your gun. I know 
one old hunter who has used a .25-20 for 
years for deer hunting with good success, 
and I know of several others who use the 
.02-20, and I don’t believe that these men 
are as unreasonable as the man who uses 
a .405 for deer. H. J. FOOR. 
Washington. 


Reboring Pitted Shotgun Barrels 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Is it advisable to 
have a double-barreled shotgun rebored if 
it is pitted? Can it be rebored to give dif- 
ferent patterns than when first made? 

If so, is there any gunsmith in the West 
who can do this work good, compared to the 
big gun companies of the East? 

Washington. HOWARD SMITH. 


The shotgun barrels that you mention can 
be rebored if there is enough metal left, and 
the pits are not too deep. They can be re- 
bored to make different patterns than the 
old pattern. If originally your barrels were 


light, and the bore is large—also if pits are 
deep—it might not be advisable to rebore 
them. It depends a great deal on the depth 
of the pitting. If you contemplate reboring 
these barrels, we would advise your sending 
them to Schoyen & Peterson, 1415 Law- 
rence street, Denver, who will do you a 
nice job on them and rebore them accord- 
ing to your individual tastes or pattern for 
$5. Mr. Peterson is one of the best shots 
we have in Colorado, and inventor of the 
Peterson cross hair telescope, while Mr. 
Schoyen is the maker of the famous Schoyen 
rifle barrels. 


Some Questions Whose Answers are of Much Interest 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How would the 
new military powder act in sporting cart- 
ridges? It burns with less heat than the 
.30-caliber rifle powder, gives less recoil, 
acts as a lubricant in the rifling, and in- 
creases the life of the barrel eight to ten 
times, Why is it not used? 

I hope the Savage people will get out a 
new cartridge for their featherweight rifle 
in .25 caliber, use the same shell—.25-35— 
increase the powder charge and reduce the 
weight of bullet (Spitzer), hard and soft 
pointed, to give a velocity of about 2,500 
feet. The Savage is one of the best Amer- 
ican made actions, which will safely handle 
a hard-pointed Spitzer bullet. 


I think the above would make an ideal 
rifle for all kinds of small game, including 
deer. One could also mount their telescope 
close to the barrel without adjustment, 
which would not be necessary with a cart- 
ridge of that speed. 

How would the 1909 military powder work 
in the above described cartridge? Would 
the action have sufficient strength? It 
could be made of nickel steel with a hard 
Krupp steel barrel. C. F. LASS. 

Colorado. 


Believing that if the Savage Arms Co. 
would reply to some of the above questions 
they would be far more reliable and interest- 
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ing than any answers we could write, we 
forwarded this letter to the above company 
with the following very gratifying result: 


Mr. Ashley A. Haines: 

Dear Sir:—We acknowledge receipt of 
your very courteous letter of the 17th inst., 
and have read the questions from Mr. C. F. 
Lass, Grand Junction, Colo., with a good 
deal of interest. In regard to Mr. Lass’ 
question as to the use of a DuPont M. 99 
military powder cartridge, we think that 
Mr. Lass rather overestimates the advan- 
tages of this powder. In the first place, 
there is not enough room in any of the 
shells of the .303 Savage, .30-30, .25-35, .32-40 
high-power, .38-55 high-power and .22 Savage 
high-power shells to use 1909 military pow- 
der and would not give nearly the velocity 
which lightning powder gives. M. 09 mili- 
tary, in our experience, is adapted to use 
only in shells which have very large powder 
space. While it gives considerably longer 
life and accuracy in the service cartridge 
than W. A. powder, in loading, giving the 
same velocity, it is only in cartridges where 
high pressures are developed that the differ- 
ence in erosive effect between this powder 
and W. A. can be noticed. In such cart. 
ridges as .303 Savage, where the bullet fits 
tight, the velocity does not exceed 2,025 feet 
per second, and the pressures are lower. 


The erosive effect of lightning powder is so 
slight that it can be almost disregarded. 


We note that Mr. Lass suggests a differ- 
ent loading for the .25-35 cartridge to be 
used in the M. 99 rifle in which the powder 
charge is to be increased and a light Spitzer 
bullet is to be used to give a velocity of 
2,500 feet. We scarcely feel that it would 
be advisable at this time to manufacture 
such cartridges. In the first place, it would 
only be adapted to our M. 99 rifle and could 
not be used in the tube magazine of the 
.25-35 or other makes which are at present 
on the market. In the second place, it is 
very improbable that an actual velocity of 
2,500 feet could be obtained without using 
a bullet so light that it would be inaccurate, 
and in the third place, the .22 Savage high- 
power cartridge is very much superior in 
every way. 

The 1909 military powder in the .25-35 
cartridge suggested by Mr. Lass would not 
give to exceed 2,250 feet per second, and 
probably would give less velocity than that. 
The rifle certainly has more than enough 
strength to handle any load of 1909 military 
powder loaded into any of the cartridges 
made for it, but as above stated, a 1909 
military in this class of cartridge will not 
give anywhere nearly the velocity that 
lightning will. SAVAGE ARMS CO. 


For Browning Gun Barrels 


A Formula. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note an inquiry 
relative to browning gun barrels and note 
what you say as to parties have the blue, 
but if the inquirer is looking for something 
to brown the barrels in the older way, pos- 
sibly the enclosed will satisfy him. I have 
used it on my 10-gauge Daly gun, as I like 
it on a Damascus barrel better than the 
blue. 

It is easily made, and the amount given 
is a mighty big bunch for an ordinary man 
to use, but am not sure if the proportions 
would be cut down equally or not. The 
amount given will fill a quart beer bottle. 

Muriate tincture of steel, 1 ounce; spirits 
of wine, 1 ounce; muriate of mercury, 4 
ounce; strong nitric acid, % ounce; blue 
stone, 4% ounce; water, 1 quart. 

Mix and allow to stand for a month, then 
remove all grease from the barrels by use 
of lime, gasolene, etc. Then apply with 
sponge every two hours. Scratch off every 
night and morning with a scratch brush 
until dark enough, when acid may be re- 
moved by pouring boiling water on the bar- 
rels and rubbed until cool. 

This can be used on any barrel, whether 
rifle, shotgun or pistol. It looks well and 
lasts well. A. G. HOLMES. 


From a Gunsmith, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in the Feb- 
ruary, 1912, issue of Outdoor Life the re- 
quest of C. F. Lass for a reliable gun brown- 
ing recipe. Now, for the benefit of all read- 
ers of Outdoor Life that like to refinish 
their own guns, I give the following recipe, 
which I am sure all will find O. K. when 
compounded and used as below mentioned: 

Alcohol, 1% ounces; tincture of iron, 1% 
ounces; corrosive sublimate, 1144 ounces; 
sweet spirits of niter, 1144 ounces; blue vit- 
riol, 1 ounce; nitric acid. % ounce; warm 
water, 1 quart. 

Dissolve ingredients in the warm water in 
a large glass bottle (do not use wood or 
metal dish) and don’t let your fingers touch 
the liquid until it is well mixed, and then 
be sure you wash your hands before you 
rub your eyes. Keep hands away from eyes 
till you know all traces’ of liquid has been 
washed from hands. Now to apply solution: 
Clean the barrel with potash or soda, to get 
all grease from surface of barrel, then use 
very fine emery paper. Now keep hands 
off of barrel and handle same by plugging 
both ends of bore with wood plugs, and 
leave them long enough to extend out 4 to 
6 inches. When clean and smooth apply 
solution with sponge or bag or soft brush. 

















(hen stand barrel up in air or hang up on 
porch or shed, not in artificial or sun heat 
(hang by plugs, not by barrel) and leave to 
dry for twenty-four hours, when it will be 
noticed that it looks rusty, and is some- 
what, but pay no attention to that. Now 
rub rust off with steel scratch brush and 
then apply another coating and dry as at 
first; then rub with scratch brush again. 
Finally wash off with boiling water, dry 
rapidly and wipe with boiled linseed oil or 
a coat of lacquer. Now you will have as 
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fine a finish as when new. I know this 
explanation seems long, but it is very brief 
at that. A little practice will tell you more 
than can be written on the subject, but you 
can’t make a mistake if you get the ingred- 
ients as above mentioned, and when com- 
pounded you will have enough to brown a 
number of guns, and you will not be much 
out of pocket, either, but if bought ready 
to use it would cost many dollars. Try it 
and see—men, not boys. 
FRANCIS E. OWEN. 


A Correction 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to make the 
following correction to the article written 
by me in February Outdoor Life, page 183. 
It should read: “I have made these tests 


many a time myself and find there is % 

(three-eighths) inch difference in penetra- 

tion,” instead of three inches, as printed. 
Idaho. CHESTER MILLER. 


Organizing a Gun Club 
PART IV. 


Traps and Targets. 


“Expert” traps may be purchased as low 
as $4.50 each f. o. b. factory, better styles 
from $6 to $6.50 f. o. b. factory. Three of 
these traps set “Sergeant System” will give 
a club a most satisfactory outfit. Under 
the “Sergeant System” three traps are set 
four feet apart, and the targets are thrown 
at unknown angles from unknown traps. 
“Automatic” traps are somewhat more ex- 
pensive. One manufacturing concern leases 
its traps for the purposes of throwing its 
make of clay targets, rental for first year 
being $30 and $10 for each following year, 
with a rebate of $15 at the expiration of any 
year upon the return of the trap and pro- 
vided conditions of the lease have been ob- 
served. The price named is f. o. b. factory. 
This trap is made to throw either single or 
double targets. Another manufacturing con- 
cern sells its “Automatic” traps outright, 
the price to gun clubs being $35, complete 
with the attachment for throwing double 
targets $40, these prices being f. o. b. fac- 
tory. The cost of clay targets to gun clubs 
varies with the distance from the manufac- 
turing plant. The targets sold to clubs or 
jobbers f. o. b. factory. An average price 
to clubs would be: 


ER RAR SE Se eee $4.50 to $5.00 Per M. 
Middle West ......... 5.00 to 5.75 Per M. 
Missouri River Points. 5.75 to 6.25 Per M. 
Western States ...... 6.25 to 6.75 Per M. 
Pacific States ........ 6.75 to 9.00 Per M. 


A few years ago a “hand trap” was placed 
on the market and was quite popular, but of 
late little is heard of it. This trap was held 
in the hands of the “trapper,” and dis- 
charged by means of a trigger. It could be 
carried in a trunk and needed no special 
traphouse. It could, in fact, be used any- 


. 


where, and seemed likely to be of much use 
to the man who liked to go out in a boat 
with a gun, shells and a few targets for 
himself and his friends to shoot at. Its 
chief merit, however, seemed to be that in 
the hands of a “trapper” who knew his busi- 
ness, sporting conditions in low brush or 
long grass could be very closely reproduced. 
The trapper could hide, and the man with 
the gun could walk him up just as he would 
a ruffed grouse or a quail. Plenty of fun, 
and some excellent practice for field work, 
could be had with a “hand trap.” 


Keeping Up the Interest. 


Trap shooting, like all other sports, needs 
some artificial stimulus from time to time, 
in order that the interest of its devotees 
may not flag and ultimately die out. In all 
branches of sport of a similar nature there 
have to be competitions with trophies for 
the winners. So it is with trap shooting. 
Team races and individual matches keep up 
the interest in other sports, and so they do 
to a marked degree in trap shooting. 

A live field captain of a gun club will 
soon grasp this point and will work to get 
up team races, either inter-club or among 
the members of his own club. It is an honor 
to be a member of one’s club team and to 
help to uphold its reputation. Members of 
a club will work hard and persevere in their 
efforts to improve in skill in order that they 
may be chosen on the team. 


Divide the Shootere into Classes. 


Individual matches are also of value, and 
challenge trophies produce good results in 
the way of keeping up the interest in the 
club shoots. Divide the shooters into two 


or more classes, grouping them according to 
Put up a trophy for each class, 


their skill. 
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and you will soon have a number of individ- 
ual matches that will prove of interest to 
every member of the club. 

In team races between different clubs the 
field captain always finds it a difficult mat- 
ter to get together his best team, to insure 
the attendance of each member selected, 
and also to avoid hurting the feelings of 
some who have not been chosen to repre- 
sent their club. 


A Good Scheme for Team Races. 


A plan which was devised to meet all 
these difficulties, and which seems to do so, 
judging by its popularity in the East, is as 
follows: Each club enters as contestants 
all its members who put in an appearance 
at the grounds where the team race is be- 
ing held, and then selects its “ten best 
scores to count.” As such races are nearly 
always “home and home,” each club has a 
slight advantage in the match shot on its 
grounds, there being usually a better attend- 


ance of home shooters than of visitors, but 
such advantage evens up in the end. 

The above plan certainly does away with 
a great part of the field captain’s difficul- 
ties and brings out the true shooting 
strength of a club; it also avoids the pos- 
sibility of an off-day on the part of one of 
the old stand-bys of the club ruining his 
team’s chances; but best of all, it gets 
out the members, all striving to be one of 
“the ten best scores,” and having no one 
but themselves to blame if they don’t make 
the team. 


Du Pont Gun Club Trophies. 


Recognizing the value of club trophies as 
a stimulus to the interest in club shoots, the 
du Pont Company every year gets out tro- 
phies which it donates to live, active gun 
clubs for competition among its members, 
the number of such trophies distributed an- 
nually being far greater than one would at 
first imagine possible. 


(To Be Continued.) 


A Suggestion to the Bolt and Lever Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice the “lid is 
off” in the “Bolt vs. Lever” controversy, 
and I take a look in to say that the 
bolt men say a lever gun cannot be used 
in the position of skirmisher lying down, 


default. I believe that neither of them have 
submitted the question to the Missouri test. 
If either will submit the Model 1886 to the 
test, it will show them that there is room 
enough for the lever and to spare. 


and the lever men let the question go by California. MISSOURI. 
iF 
. . 7 500. 
A Bolt Advocate Gives His Views ‘oe 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see by your 
March number that you have opened the 
bolt vs. lever controversy for a couple of 
months, so before it closes I would like to 
say a few things: We’ll take for example 
the ’95 model Winchester. This gun has a 
locking bolt 214: inches long, 1 inch wide 
and 7-16 inch thick. This locking bolt’s 
sliding surface is only %4, inch wide and it 
sets in the frame 3-32 inch, and this is at 
the rear of the bolt. The bolt has a rib 
3-32 the entire length. Now, for a cartridge 
to .biow out it would have to shear off a 
steel block 2% inches long, % inch wide 
and 3-32 inch thick, which I do not think 
it would do. If it did it would be because 
the frame sprung out and released the bolt. 
But it has not got the strength the bolt gun 
has. J have a Mannlicher. We'll take it for 
a comparison. This gun has two locking 
lugs at its forward end, which is much 
stronger than one 3 inches to the rear. The 
locking lugs on the bolt are 7-16 inch long, 
3-16 inch thick, and one tug slants off, and 
the wall in the receiver corresponds with it, 
so when the bolt is pushed forward and 
locked it is like a solid vise. This bolt is 
not springy at the time of discharge. These 
bolts are a pretty good fit to the receiver, 


al 


not shaky like the lever gun. They have 
a safety that is absolutely safe, whereas the 
lever gun has only the safety notch in the 
hammer. They can be loaded about one- 
fifth as quickly as any lever gun. They are 
not quite so fast to manipulate, but fast 
enough for any game, and in case of a jam 
(which is not so liable in a bolt gun as a 
lever) it can be more easily gotten at than 
the lever. Not a single tool is necessary to 
completely dismount the bolt, whereas the 
lever requires screwdrivers and pincers, 
which are not liable to be found on the big- 
game hunter’s person. Besides, better bal- 
ance and better hang are had in the bolt 
gun than the lever. These facts I know 
from real experience, as I rebuild, remodel 
and repair all kinds of guns. 

I have a bolt gun that can be fired faster 
than any lever gun made. It is a Lee 
straight-pull. Now, I am not down on the 
lever or the Winchester goods, because they 
are all right. My pet gun, the Lee straight- 
pull is a Winchester, and nothing in the 
world will outshoot a Winchester; but when 
you come right down to facts, the bolt is 
the best all-around gun, and this Mannlicher 
is not as strong as a Sauer Mauser or our 














own New Springfield. I invite any man to 
prove to me the superiority of the lever 
over the bolt. Any man who understands 
mechanics cannot fail to see where there is 
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more strength—in the bolt locking right at 

the head of the cartridge or 3 inches to the 

rear. PAUL JACKLIN. 
New York. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Edward Roth, Johnstown, Pa.—What is 
the best front sight for both hunting and 
target? Also the ‘best rear sight, open or 
peep, for hunting and target use on a .22- 
caliber repeater? In using a .22-caliber re- 
peating hammerless rifle I had a misfire, 
and in operating the rifle to cock it the shell 
came out minus the bullet. Now, in insert- 
ing another shell loaded with powder only, 
would a barrel swell result if arm was fired, 
ol » an air space between bullet and 
shell? 


Answer.—It is difficult to suggest a com- 
bination of sights that will be absolutely 
perfect for both hunting and strictly fine 
target work. For strictly target shooting a 
hooded front sight, similar to the No. 17 
Lyman, is excellent, while a rear peep sight 
with large disc and small aperture should 
be used with it. As you evidently desire 
a sight combination for both hunting and 
target, we believe you would find the follow- 
ing combination quite satsifactory: A Ly- 
man or Marble combination rear sight with 
removable large disc, a folding open rear 
sight on barrel and a combination Lyman 
front sig.'t, No. 5B. A Beach front sight 
is also ¢ od. With this combination you 
will have both open and peep sights on your 
gun at all times, it only being a matter of 
folding sights up or down to bring the de- 
sired combination into position, or out of 
the way, as desired. A gold bead front 
sight, made by Lyman, Sheard or Marble, 
is an excellent all-around sight. They show 
up well in different lights and can be black- 
ened by smoking for target use, and while 
an ivory bead front sight is excellent at all 
times except when used for hunting when 
the ground is covered with snow or at tar- 
get on a black bull’s eye on white back- 
ground, it is hardly to be as strongly recom- 
mended for all purposes as the others men- 
tioned. No injury would follow shooting 
your rifle as mentioned, due to the slight 
air space. In order to cause a barrel swell 
there would have to be more air space than 
would be the case as mentioned by you. 
Just how far a bullet would have to be from 
the breech to cause a barrel swell in a .22- 
caliber rifle we do not know, but we think 
several inches, most of the barrel swells we 
have seen being not less than 6 or 7 inches 
from the breech, and most of these a foot 
or so from the breech and from that to near 
the muzzle. 


John Allendorf, Vailsburg, N. J.—Kindly 
let me know if the Winchester, Model 1895 





musket, using the ’06 cartridge, is superior 
to the New Springfield for match shooting, 
big game shooting and all-around work, and 
if it will perform as well at long distances 
as the government rifle? 


Answer.—The two rifles you mention are 
chambered for the same cartridge, have the 
same length of barrel and same twist; both 
are strictly first-class in workmanship and 
made from best material, and we doubt if 
there would be any difference as regards 
accuracy at the various ranges. For hunt- 
ing purposes the lever action would be pre- 
ferred by the writer. 


Cc. H. Hardy, Seattle, Wash.—What is the 
velocity, energy and penetration of. the .44 
Smith & Wesson Special with 6%-inch bar- 
rel? Is it a better gun than the .38 S. & W. 
Special, and why? Can you give me any 
information as to the use of the Hoxie bul- 
lets in this gun? Where can I get a very 
light .22 Special rifle? The barrel on the .22 
Special is as large as a .30-30. Why are 
these barrels made so heavy? 


Answer.—The muzzle velocity of the .44 
Smith & Wesson Special with U. M. C. 
smokeless cartridges is 737 foot seconds; 
muzzle energy, 296 foot pounds; penetra- 
tion, seven %-inch pine boards. There is 
but one way in which the .44 Special could 
be considered better than the .38 Special. 
If one desired a more powerful arm than 
the .38 Special and one that shot a larger 
bullet and one than would tear a larger 
hole, then the .44 would be superior to the 
.38. For accuracy at any range at which 
a revolver is ever used, it is doubtful if the 
.388 Special has a superior. We can give no 
information concerning Hoxie bullets used 
in this .44 Special. The lightest .22 repeat- 
ing rifle we know of using the .22 Special 
(.22 W. R. F.) cartridge is the Model 1899 
Winchester. This gun weighs but 5% 
pounds. As you state that the barrel on the 
.22 Special is as large as a .30-30 barrel, we 
imagine that your rifle is a single shot, 
many of the barrels on these rifles of dif- 
ferent calibers being of the same outside 
diameter. Often rifles in the smaller cal- 
ibers are thus produced that are consider- 
ably heavier than necessary, but it is 


really cheaper for the manufacturer to pro- 
duce rifles this way than to build each bar- 
rel for each caliber proportioned to the 
cartridge used, though the purchaser often 
purchases a heavier rifle than he otherwise 
would if arms proportioned to the cartridge 
The lighest rifle we 


used were procurable. 








know of using the .22 Special cartridge is 
the Stevens Favorite or the Lady Model Ste- 
vens, the first weighiny 414 pounds and the 
last 514%. These, of cuurse, are single shot 
rifles. 


Chas. E. Toole, Genesee, N. Y.—What is 
the velocity and trajectory of the .25- rim- 
fire Stevens up to 300 yards when used in 
an Ideal Stevens No. 44? Do you know of 
any rifle that Francis Bannerman sells that 
could be used in a fairly settled country 
on small game such as woodchucks, crows, 
etc., up to 200 yards? Do you know of any 
load that could be used in a government .45- 
70 Springfield for above purpose? 


Answer.—The velocity of the .25 Stevens 
rim-fire is 1,161 feet seconds; energy, 201 
foot pounds; height of bullet at 100 yards 
when shooting at 200 yards, 15.43 inches. 
These results with U. M. C. black powder 
cartridges. These are the only figures we 
have for this cartridge. ‘The .45-70 Spring- 
field cartridges can be loaded with round 
ball and 5 grains black powder for short 
range, or for longer ranges, where a more 
powerful cartridge is required but one not 
nearly so powerful as the factory full-serv- 
ice load. An excellent cartridge is pro- 
duced by using Ideal bullet No. 457127, 210- 
grain weight and 12 grains King’s semi- 
smokeless powder. Bannerman offers many 
small bore military rifles, second-hand 
arms, which many find satisfactory for 
their use. By loading with reduced loads, 
according to instructions in Ideal catalogue, 
loads are produced for these arms suitable 
for small game shooting. The rifles we 
have in mind are Mausers, Remington-Lee, 
Lee Straight-pull, Remington single-shot 
and others, mostly discarded military arms. 


T. C. Trusscott, Butte, Mont.—I would like 
to have some information concerning the 
Haenel-Mannlicher rifles. What do you 
think of them for hunting rifles? How do 
the 7 mm. compare with the .30-30 for kill- 
ing power? 


Answer.—The Haenel-Mannlicher rifles 
are considered among the best bolt action 
rifles made and have many admirers among 
hunters. Velocity of .30-30 soft point, U. 
M. C. make, 2,020 foot seconds; energy, 1,- 
540 foot pounds; 7 mm. Mauser smokeless, 
2,300 foot seconds; energy, 2,056 foot 
pounds. The .30-30 shoots a larger bullet 
than the 


7 mm. and has the advantages ot 
a quicker action, but the 7 mm. has the 
best of it in velocity, energy and flat tra- 
jectory, and would undoubtedly have a 
greater killing effect on game than the 
.30-30. 


O. J. Salo, Red Lodge, Mont.—There has 
been considerable discussion here between 
A. and B. as to what make of gun the gov- 
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ernment now uses. A. contending that the 
gun now used is the Winchester, .30 U. S. 
Army, while B. claims that it is a gun of the 
same caliber but of different make. Which 
is right, A. or B.? 

Answer.—The rifle now used in the U. S. 
Army is the U. S. magazine rifle, model 
1903, caliber .30, using the model 1906 gov- 
ernment cartridge. This rifle is usually 
spoken of as the New Springfield. There 
have been three .30 caliber cartridges used 
in the army, the first being usually spoken 
of as the .30-40, or .30 Krag. This cartridge 
is different from the 1903 and 1906 cart- 
ridges, though the bullet is of same caliber. 
The Krag shell is a rimmed shell while the 
other two are rimless. Both the Krag and 
New Springfield are bolt guns, though dif- 
fering in mechanism. The Krag, if we re- 
member rightly, was adopted by the gov- 
ernment in the early nineties and was used 
during the Spanish-American war, being su- 
perseded by the New Springfield about 
1903, we believe. The New Springfield was 
at first made for the 1903 cartridge and 
used a 220-grain bullet, same weight as the 
Krag bullet. Later there were some changes 
made in the cartridge, which then became 
known as the model 1906 cartridge. The 
shell is shorter than the 1903 cartridge, 
while the bullet is not only lighter but has 
a sharp point. Now about the 1895 model 
Winchester: This gun is made for the Krag 
(.30-40) cartridge, as well as for the 1903 
and 1906 government cartridges. It can be 
had in sporting models as well as in mus- 
ket and carbine models in all of the above 
calibers. With the possible exception of 
the musket model, it can also be had for 
the .303 British cartridge in above models. 
In the military form this gun is eligible for 
all matches shot under the rules of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. In addition to the 
above calibers, this rifle can be had in .35 
and .405 calibers. Recently the .38-72 and 
.40-72 calibers for this model were discon- 
tinued. 





A great record was made by John E. Haf- 
ner of Indianapolis, at the annual indoor 
meet at the Indianapolis Battalion Armory 
on February 22nd. With a rifle equipped 
with telescopic sights, Hafner scored 200 
points, hitting the bullseye on targets of 
different size 111 consecutive times. The 
bullseye counted 5. Mr. Hafner would like 
to hear from anyone who has ever exceeded 
his record in an indoor shoot at military 
targets. 





TO BOLT VS. LEVER WRITERS. 


The forms for this department close on 
the &th of each month, therefore all copy 
intended for the May number (the last num- 
ber devoted to this discussion) must be in 
hand not later than April 8th. 


























